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INTRODUCTION" 

SALIENT   FEATURES   OF    EDUCATIONAL,   PROGRESS    IX    ENGLAND     AND 

AMERICA. 

University  extension,  a  term  in  current  use  in  England  since 
about  1850,  has  of  late  come  to  designate  a  new  and  powerful 
movement  in  education.  It  means  to-day  the  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching  to  persons  of  any  class  or  condition  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  residence.  The  guiding 
principle  throughout  is  that  men  and  women  while  busily 
engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life  are  capable  of  doing  systematic 
intellectual  work  of  an  order  worthy  of  university  recognition 
and  support,  and  that  to  study  during  one's  life-work  is  a  nobler 
conception  than  to  study  for  one's  life-work. 

The  rapid  progress  of  this  movement,  specially  during  the 
past  five  years,  in  which  time  it  has  come  to  assume  almost  inter- 
national importance,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  a  careful  pedagogic 
account  of  the  aims  and  methods  involved.  Such  a  study,  how- 
ever, must  first  consider  the  general  conditions  under  which  new 
forces  in  systematic  education  arise  and  the  special  circumstances 
which  should  make  so  radical  a  movement  possible  and  popular 
among  English-speaking  people. 

Conditions  of  educational  reform.  Educational  reforms  are 
progressive  and  powerful  in  proportion  as  they  harmonize  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  only  when  they  satisfy  legitimate 
needs  of  the  times  do  they  assume  permanent  form.  Old 
customs  are  dropped  off  as  their  usefulness  disappears  and  new 
ones  take  their  places.  The  evolution  in  the  educational  world 
is  largely  determined  by  those  gravely  important  forces  which 
find  their  expression  in  the  political,  industrial,  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  a  people.  Granted  an  ideal  aim  —  the  perfection 
of  human  character,  the  promotion  of  happiness,  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race,  or  whatever  it  may  be  —  the  form  of  the 
resultant  system  wTill  depend  on  the  controlling  forces  inherent 
in  the  national  life.  The  corollary  of  this  principle  is  equally 
true ;  that  by  painful  steps  and  slow  must  each  people  work  out 
its  own  educational  destiny.  A  foreign  importation,  however 
strong,  will  rarely  thrive  as  well  as  in  its  native  soil. 
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1  Political.  A  stern  political  necessity  forced  on  Sparta  a 
system  of  education  which  to  this  day  is  synonymous  with  all 
that  is  hard  and  severe  in  training.  Athens  recognized  no  suoh 
overpowering  constraint  and  accordingly  adopted  quite  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  fitting  her  young  men  for  citizenship.  The  words  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  3  —  Der  Staat  muss  durch  geistige  Krlifte 
ersetzen,  %uas  er  an  physischen  verloren  hat  —  breathe  the  spirit 
that  makes  possible  great  national  systems  of  educition.  The 
subsequent  development  in  Prussia  is  proof  sufficient  of  what 
political  expediency  can  effect  when  spurred  to  its  best  by 
patriotic  fears. 

2  Industrial.  A  potent  force,  because  closely  linked  with  a 
nation's  prosperity,  is  manifest  in  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
industrial  activity.  The  invention  of  machinery  has  revolution- 
ized the  customs  of  ages.  The  manufactured  article,  which  to-day 
is  a  product  of  many  machines  and  of  the  labor  of  many  hands, 
was  once  produced  by  a  master  workman.  The  apprentice  system 
is  becoming  obsolete  because  the  times  demand  mechanics,  highly 
intelligent  machines,  instead  of  craftsmen,  masters  of  their  art. 
Manual  training  and  trade  schools,  which  till  recent  years  would 
have  been  anachronisms,  are  getting  to  be  a  necessity.  New 
fields  of  investigation  are  daily  opened  in  the  ever  increasing 
competition  in  business. 

The  rivalry  between  Genoa  and  Venice  for  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  east,  created  a  demand  for  training  in  seamanship  and  com- 
mercial education  which  resulted  in  the  finding  of  a  new  continent 
and  the  creation  of  an  international  competition  little  dreamed  of 
when  the  fall  of  Constantinople  forced  Genoese  adventurers  to 
take  service  under  other  flag?.  A  similar  expansion  of  commer- 
cial interest  in  modern  times  Las  given  rise  to  the  importunate 
demand  for  the  Bealbildung,  a  demand  as  truly  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  as  that  for  classical  scholarship  during  the 
age  of  humanism. 

3  Social.  A  change  in  the  social  life  of  a  people  modifies  pre- 
viously existing  ideals.  The  composition  and  density  of  popula- 
tion, the  relations  of  man  to  man  and  of  class  to  class,  the  respect 
for  law  and  order,  the  strength  of  moral  and  religious  faith,  these 
and  many  more  are  interrelated  forces  of  vital  importance  in  the 
social  order,  and  give  it  character.     The  ideals  of  protestant  Ger- 
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many  are  not  those  of  the  15th  century.  The  educational  reforms 
in  France  under  the  first  empire  could  have  had  no  weight  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  16.  The  school  system  of  modern  Japan  is  devised 
to  satisfy  conditions  which  h;id  no  existence  in  1S54  when  Perry 
opened  her  ports  to  western  commerce  and  civilization.  In  every 
century  there  has  been  an  extension  of  educational  advantages 
precisely  in  proportion  as  the  people  have  secured  additional 
power  in  the  state.  The  growth  of  democracy  is  a  fact  not  to 
be  gainsaid  and  the  influence  of  the  democratic  spirit  on  every 
phase  of  social  development  is  one  of  the  predominating  charac- 
teristics of  the  1 9th  century. 

■i  Intellectual.  The  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study  dis- 
closes another  field  for  investigation  and  demands  a  distinct  fol- 
lowing in  the  learned  world.  True  it  may  be  that  only  a  few 
are  directly  interested  in  the  new  pursuit  but  indirectly  the 
whole  civilized  world  may  share  in  the  results.  Of  such  a  power 
was  the  revival  of  Greek  art  and  literature  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  a  movement  whose  beneficent  influence  in  molding  our 
modern  life  is  beyond  calculation  if  one  would  be  convinced  of 
the  reality  and  virility  of  humanistic  ideals  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  times  let  him  study  the  curriculum  of  any  standard 
higher  school  in  Christendom. 

The  possibilities  of  knowledge  have  been  enormously  extended 
within  the  present  century.  The  progress  of  natural  science  has 
been  phenomenal  within  a  period  of  50  years.  A  new  literature 
has  sprung  up  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practical  application  of 
natural  laws,  while  the  scientific  spirit  has  given  new  vigor  to 
intellectual  pursuits  long  enervated  by  a  romantic  idealism. 
Even  in  classical  study,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  humanism, 
this  new  power  has  given  strength  of  purpose  and  accuracy  in 
detail  hitherto  unknown.  Its  influence  on  the  times  is  certainly 
not  less  marked  than  that  other  movement  which  broke  the 
reign  of  the  dark  ages. 

Scientific  progress  in  19th  century.  15  years  of  this 
century  had  passed  before  we  had  a  steamboat  and  3<>  years 
before  a  locomotive  drew  the  first  passenger  train  in  England. 
The  spinning- jenny,  the  power  loom  and  cotton  gin,  though 
invented  earlier,  came  into  use  as  steam  power  became  more 
practicable  ;  and  with  the  steam  engine  to  furnish  the  power  both 
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for  manufacture  and  transportation,  England's  bountiful  stores 
of  coal  and  iron  were  drawn  on  to  supply  the  world's  markets. 
The  invention  of  the  telegraph  in  conjunction  with  quick  and 
easy  means  of  communication  provided  the  conditions  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  the  newspaper.  The  growing  importance  of 
electricity  in  the  mechanic  arts  testifies  too,  to  the  wonderful 
results  of  inventive  genius.  During  the  20  years  preceding  1850, 
it  is  said,  more  patents  were  issued  in  England  than  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before,  and  since  1870,  a  period  not  of  revolution 
but  of  progress,  a  conservative  estimate  makes  the  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  due  to  improved  machinery,  not  less  than  25 
per  cent." 

Resulting  changes  in  social  and  industrial  life.  The  social 
condition  of  the  country  resulting  from  the  abrupt  change  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new  was  something  appalling.  Increasing 
density  of  population  in  industrial  centers  adding  to  the  miseries 
of  life,  women  and  children  pressed  into  factory  service  and 
forced  to  compete  with  men  under  conditions  unsanitary  and 
immoral  in  the  extreme,  hours  of  labor  mercilessly  long  and 
wages  at  the  starvation  point  —  such  was  the  background  of 
the  social  life  of  the  times.  Class  distinctions  were  becoming 
increasinglv  more  marked.  Workingmen's  societies  and  trades 
unions  were  formed  to  make  the  separation  more  complete. 

Philanthropic  movements.  The  progress  of  industrial  activity 
brought  benefits,  however,  as  well  as  ills.  The  press  and  the 
spread  of  cheap  literature  tended  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  class  differences  and  to  alleviate  the  most  obnoxious 
forms  of  industrial  oppression.  Philanthropic  spirits  were  not 
lacking  who,  learning  of  the  people's  wants  from  personal  con- 
tact, plead  their  cause  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  Spora- 
dic attempts  were  made  for  the  practical  betterment  of  the  lower 
classes  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  with  meager  re- 
sults beyond  the  founding  of  a  few  local  lecture  courses,  lvceums 
and  mercantile  libraries,  and  "peoples'  colleges"  in  Nottingham 
and  Sheffield. b     In  the  early   '50s,  F:  D.  Maurice,  Rev.  Charles 

a  The  steam-power  of  the  U.  S.  was  reckoned  in  1888  as  equivalent  in  working-power  to 
161.333,000  men.     See  Mulhall.    drouth  of  American  industries  and  wealth,  p  70. 

6  Ruskin  was  a  teacher  in  one  of  these  colleges.  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  art  teachers 
in  England  at  the  present  time  was,  first  his  pupil,  afterward  his  successor,  there." 
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Kingsley  and  others  began  the  Christian  socialist  movement, 
of  which  a  leading  aim  was  the  establishment  of  social  settle- 
ments—  headquarters  for  the  dissemination  of  good  influence  in 
the  community,  centers  to  which  the  people  could  look  for  per- 
sonal assistance  and  encouragement.  In  1854  Maurice  founded 
a  college  for  workingmen  in  London,  and  in  1867  Edward  Deni- 
son,  a  young  Oxford  man  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  took 
up  his  residence  among  the  poor  of  the  east  end  that  he  might 
study  their  condition  at  first  hand.a  Arnold  Toynbee  followed 
him  a  few  years  later  and  in  the  short  period  before  his  early 
death  in  1883,  succeedod  in  inaugurating  a  philanthropic  and 
educational  work  which  is  admirably  carried  on  at  Toynbee  Hall, 
an  institution  established  in  his  memory. 

London  has  many  such  settlements,  and  the  movement  is 
spreading  to  other  cities.  In  America  highly  educated  men  and 
women,  university  graduates,  are  using  similar  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  of  social  problems.6 
Cooperative  associations  of  workingmen,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
same  movement,  have  been  formed  not  only  for  the  material 
improvement  of  their  members  but  for  the  elevation  of  the 
popular  standards  of  moral  and  intellectual  life.  From  such 
beginnings,  the  principles  of  practical  Christianity  have  found 
acceptance  within  a  period  of  40  years  among  all  English-speak- 
ing people.  It  is  rarely  questioned  nowadays  that  the  best  way 
to  help  the  masses  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves  ;  that  mere 
giving  is  of  no  avail  unless  the  recipient  is  taught  to  take  higher 
views  of  life. 

Political  changes  in  England.  Without  wars  at  home  or 
external  constraint,  political  changes  of  deepest  significance  have 
taken  place  in  England  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 
Under  the  reforms  of  1832  the  balance  of  power  went  over  from 
the  landed  aristocracy  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  The 
progress  of  industry  based  on  mechanical  invention  brought  to 
the  front  the  interests  of  a  new  class  against  which  king  and 
nobility  strove  in  vain.  A  year  later,  parliament  chartered  the 
first  railway  into  London,  despite  the  dismal  predictions  of  the 

oE.  B.  5:200-6;  R.  of  rs.  3:593-98.  b  U.  E.  W.  3:102-12. 
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landlords  that  the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse-power  would 
be  the  "  curse  and  ruin  of  England."  But  railroads  multiplied. 
The  press  was  becoming  increasingly  more  influential.  The 
forces  which  were  driving  classes  apart  were  also  promoting  the 
cause  of  national  unity.  Slowly  the  idea  grew  that  questions  of 
political  policy  were  better  settled  when  the  interests  of  all  were 
consulted  than  of  any  special  class.  The  corn  laws  of  1846,  and 
the  spread  of  free  trade  notions,  indicate  the  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  The  American  declaration  of  independence  and  the 
French  revolution  were  bearing  fruit  on  English  soil.  That 
sentiment  whicli  in  1833  freed  all  slaves  in  British  dominions  and 
reached  its  climax  30  years  later  in  the  bloody  war  between  the 
states,  mav  well  claim  a  similar  origin.  The  old  English  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  liberty  could  not  check  political  reform  midway 
in  its  course.  After  15  years  of  direct  agitation,  the  workingmen  of 
England  took  their  place  in  1867  by  the  side  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  as  members  of  the  body  politic.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion has  added  to  their  power  and  still  further  extended  privileges 
which  once  were  the  prerogatives  of  a  few. 

Progress  in  education.  Political  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
philanthropic  ideals,  demand  increasing  educational  facilities. 
The  growing  power  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  brought  about  some  changes  before  1820  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  higher  sch  >ols  and  compelled  the  admission  of  science, 
art  and  modern  languages  into  the  curriculum.  In  1831,  two 
years  after  the  reform  act,  the  first  direct  annual  grant  for  the 
promotion  of  public  education  was  made.  Five  years  later  a 
committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education  was  instituted  for 
purposes  of  supervision  and  distribution  of  state  money.  In  18.*>7 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools.  The  work  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  all  circles  of  society.  Simultaneously  with  the  growth 
of  the  movement  for  the  admission  of  the  lower  classes  to  the 
electorate  the  idea  of  education  for  all  the  people  began  to  make 
headway.  Resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  an  educational 
conference  held  in  London  in  1857  under  the  presidency  of  the 
prince  consort,  put  the   case  squarely  before  the  country.     The 
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year  following  a  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  but,  as  though  much 
needed  to  be  said,  no  report  was  made  till  1861. 

Certain  suggestive  facts  were  not  far  to  seek.  Every  one 
knew  that  illiterac}T  was  dense,  but  few  could  realize  that  of 
the  marriages  in  the  years  1S41-45.  as  shown  bv  official  records, 
32.6  percent  of  the  men  and  48.9  per  cent  of  the  women  were  unable 
to  sign  their  own  names  to  the  marriage  register.  In  1850,  with 
a  total  population  of  about  18,000,0u0,  there  were  only  1844 
schools  under  inspection  and  these  were  but  half  full,  the  atten 
dance  being  197,57w,  with  accommodations  for  370,948.  Not  20 
per  cent  of  pupils  enrolled  could  read,  but  few  more  could  write 
and  less  than  "  two  per  cent  had  mastered  arithmetic  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three."" 

Founding  of  a  free-school  system.  A.  new  code  was  issued  in 
1862  but  real  progress  seemed  to  wait  on  political  expediency. 
The  seven  great  public  schools  of  England  were  reformed  in  1869 
by  act  of  parliament  in  a  way  greatly  to  extend  their  usefulness 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The  science  and  art  de- 
partment of  South  Kensington  has  done  most  important  service 
within  a  restricted  field,  but  by  the  act  of  1S70  an  elementary 
education  was  put  within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom. 
It  created  a  new  public  school  under  control  of  a  local  board  and 
in  part  supported  by  local  taxation,  with  provisions  for  free  tui- 
tion of  all  too  poor  to  pay.  This  was  the  beginning  of  state  edu- 
cation for  the  people.  Later  amendments,  notably  in  1889-90, 
have  done  still  more,  till  at  present  it  may  be  said  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  England  are  free  to  all  and  lavishly  supported. 
In  187(|  the  number  of  schools  under  inspection  had  increased  to 
8986  with  1,255,083  pupils  in  attendance;  in  1 890  the  schools 
numbered  19,498  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  4,000,000. 
State  grants  have  grown  from  £20,000  in  1834,  and  £4b0,3o 5  in 
1864,  to  £6,500,000  in  1894.  No  words  more  eloquent  could  be 
spoken  than  the  simple  recital  of  these  facts. 

The  parallel  courses  of  political  and  educational  reiorms  in  Eng- 
land are  something  more  than  a  coincidence.  Both  have  been 
controlled  and  directed  by  forces  inherent  in  the  national  life. 

o  Sharple8S.  English  education,  p.  8. 
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The  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit  is  exhibited  in  every  impor- 
tant legislative  act.  Class  distinctions,  so  far  as  subject  to  official 
action,  are  gradually  disappearing ;  even  the  separation  of  church 
from  state  and  the  reorganization  of  the  house  of  lords  are 
mooted  questions.  At  each  step  new  tasks  are  set  before  the  edu- 
cationist and  public  sympathy  warmly  supports  every  sugges- 
tion that  offers  reasonable  promise  of  efficiency. 

University  reforms  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  ranked  for 
centuries  among  the  chief  sources  of  intellectual  life  in  England, 
and  to  these  venerable  institutions  the  nation  has  looked  for  light 
in  the  critical  period  of  its  educational  transaction.  In  1850,  as 
the  modern  ideas  began  to  take  shape,  the  universities  were  veri- 
table cloisters,  graduation  from  which  was  conditioned  by  sub- 
scription to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England."  Only  men 
of  wealth  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  university  education.^ 
Five  years  before,  however,  an  address  had  been  presented  to 
the  hebdomadal  board  of  the  University  of  Oxford0  praying 
for  the  admission  of  "  talented  and  well  conditioned  young  men, 
however  poor,  provided  they  shall  be  prepared  to  benefit  by  its 
education. "d 

The  matter  was  taken  up  in  parliament  and  on  the  report 
of  a  royal  commission  the  religious  disabilities  were  removed 
in  the  early  '50s,  and  as  a  method  of  reducing  expenses,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  universities  might  properly  found  professional 
chairs  in  the  large  cities  where  students  could  do  a  part  of  the 
work  required  in  a  degree  course.  The  Oxford  university  com- 
mission declined  to  approve  the  scheme  of  local  professorships, 
and  little  good  came  from  several  other  similar  proposals  made 
at  about  the  same  time,  save  that  indirectly  the  universities  were 
induced  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  they  owed  a  duty  to  the 
nation  at  large. 

Local  examinations.  The  first  important  move  was  in 
1857  when  Oxford,  and  afterward  Cambridge,  adopted  a 
system  of  local  examinations  in  secondary  studies  which  had 
been  organized  voluntarily  by  Sir  Thomas  A  eland  and  Dr 
Temple,    afterward    headmaster    of    Rugby    and    now    bishop 

a  Whltaker's  almanack,  1891,  p.  63Q-4C.  b  Camb.  s.  m.  Rept.  p.  11. 

c  Oxford  university  commission.    Report.    1852.        d  Mackinder  &  Sadler,  p.  2. 
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of  London,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  and  other  distinguished  scholars.0  The 
college  of  preceptors  and  the  society  of  arts  had  previously 
made  experiments  in  local  examinations  but  now  for  the  first 
time  the  universities  assumed  to  guide  directly,  as  well  as  indi- 
rectly, the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  Hard  on  this 
radical  change  of  policy  followed  internal  changes  which  per- 
mitted students  to  matriculate  at  the  universities  without  becom- 
ing members  of  a  college,  thus  materially  reducing  the  expenses 
of  residence.  Another  decade  of  progress  saw  courses  of 
study  broadened  and  deepened,  a  scheme  matured  for  the  exten- 
sion of  university  teaching  to  those  outside  the  universities,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  provincial  colleges  from  three  in 
1871  to  14  in  1884. 

Cardinal  points  in  the  century's  progress.  No  particular 
acumen  is  required  of  one  familiar  with  English  history  to  note 
the  cardinal  points  in  the  century's  progress.  At  regular  recur- 
ring intervals  of  about  l20  years  decisive  steps  have  been  taken  in 
politics  under  the  stimulus  of  changing  conditions  in  the 
industrial  and  social  life,  and  each  instance  has  inaugurated  a 
corresponding  epoch  in  the  progress  of  education. 

The  principle  of  state  aid  was  first  recognized  in  the  early 
'30s,  but  grants  were  made  only  to  voluntary  schools  for 
children  of  the  middle  classes.     That  this  measure  should  follow 
within  two  years  the  extension  of  political  rights  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  that  it  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  first  fruits  of 
steam  propulsion,  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive.      Two 
decades  later  the  leaven  had  permeated  the  whole  lump. 
The  telegraph,  the  press,  cheap  literature,  Christian  socialism  and 
free  trade  are  teaching  the  lessons  of  national  unity  and  social 
brotherhood.     This  period  is  marked,  too,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  industrial  schools  and  popular  education;  the  uni- 
versities are  being  reformed,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few 
and  drafted  into  the  national  service.      Another  20  years 

1870 

pass ;  political  changes  have  included  the  workingman  in 
the  electorate,  educated  men  are  beginning  to  concern  themselves 


a  Acland,  T.  D.  Some  account  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  new  Oxford  examinations  for 
the  title  of  associate  in  arts  and  certificates  for  the  year  1858.    London.    1858. 
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with  social  problems,  a  national  system  of  elementary  education 
is  established  and  the  universities  go  out  of  their  way  to  extend 
their  benefits  to  the  country  at  large.  Finally  now,  in  the 
'90s,  with  political  privileges  still  further  extended  and 
the  principle  of  "home  rule"  a  matter  of  parliamentary  agitation, 
with  fresh  local  and  national  legislation  for  restriction  of  hours 
of  labor  and  alleviation  of  industrial  oppression,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  educational  progress  is  once  more  promoted  by  legislation, 
the  first  of  consequence  since  1870. 

The  intermediate  education  act  for  Wales,  1  ^89,  was  the  first 
official  recognition  on  the  part  of  government  of  "  the  need  of 
systematic  and  organized  provision  of  secondary  schools  by  pub- 
lic money,"*  and  now  in  the  present  year  (1894)  the  plan  is  per- 
fected by  the  founding  of  a  Welsh  university  which  may  be 
approached  in  regular  steps  from  the  lowest  schools.  In  1890 
absolutely  free  education  in  the  elementary  grades  was  provided 
by  enactment  and  a  new  code  followed  which  has  wonderfully 
stimulated  both  day  and  evening  schools.  Technical  training 
has  received  an  unexpected  stimulus  in  the  diversion  of  a  large 
sum,  proceeds  of  the  extra  tax  on  spirits,  to  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. The  universities  are  growing  more  liberal  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum*  the  offering  of  summer 
courses  and  the  admission  of  women.  A  new  teaching  university 
for  London  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a  committee  of  gov- 
ernment. Even  now  a  royal  commission  is  formulating  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  intermediate  education  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  lower  schools  and  the  universities  hitherto 
occupied  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, endowed  or  private.  In  the  words  of  the  minister  of 
education  :b  "  The  country  is  slowly  making  up  its  mind  that, 
whatever  the  wealthy  part  of  the  community  may  do,  provision 
of  a  public  kind  shall  be  made  for  all  those  in  the  middle  class  or 
the  working  class  who  demand  an  education  above  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  cheap,  effective  and  close  to  their  doors,  with  some 
public  guarantee  of  its  efficiency." 

Conditions  in  America.  The  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
America  differentiate  the  new  world  from  the  old.     The  United 

a  Acland  and  Smith,  Studies  in  secondary  education,  p.  107. 
b  Acland  and  Smith,  Studies  in  secondary  education,  p.  307. 
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States  is  a  land  of  paradoxes,  educational  as  well  as  political.  A 
high  order  of  intelligence,  a  widespread  interest  in  education,  a 
magnificent  free  school  system  leading  those  who  will  even  to 
the  universities,  stand  opposed  to  the  powers  of  darkness 
embodied  in  millions  of  recently  liberated  slaves  whose  very 
presence  is  a  constant  incentive  to  race  prejudice,  and  in  an  ever- 
increasing  immigrant  population,  many  of  whom  know  govern- 
ment only  as  a  means  of  repression,  and  .  all  of  whom  are  in  a 
degree  possessed  of  social,  political  and  moral  ideas  wholly  dis- 
parate with  American  life.  The  nation's  need  for  education  is 
pressing,  an  education  suited  to  the  people  of'  every  class  and 
of  all  ages,  an  education  capable  of  converting  some  very  raw 
material  into  decent,  self-respecting,  patriotic  citizenship. 

That  some  rather  crude  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
educational  problem  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  but  without  repeated 
trial  and  many  a  failure  no  lasting  progress  could  be  made. 
America  is  not  Europe  ;  it  is  not  England;  the  experience  of  the 
old  world  can  be  helpful  in  the  new  only  by  way  of  suggestion. 
Further,  if  a  republican  government  were  to  wait  till  settled 
conditions  permitted  the  organization  of  an  ideal  educational 
system,  it  would  probably  cease  to  be  republican.  It  is  only  by 
unrestricted  voluntary  effort  supplemented  by  every  form  of 
state  activity  that  a  new  country  can  hope  to  make  sure  progress. 
The  one  great  advantage  is  that  there  are  no  traditions  to 
respect,  nothing  to  retard  advance  save  a  false  philosophy  which 
under  education  gradually  merges  into  a  better. 

Democracy  and  higher  education.  The  one  important  ques- 
tion, about  which  a  century  of  dispute  has  waged,  is  a  necessary 
outcome  of  the  extreme  democratic  notions  embodied  in  the 
declaration  of  independence.  If  all  men  are  equal  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  the  state  to  make  them  unequal ;  what  the  state  gives  to 
one  it  must  give  to  all.  Slowly  public  opinion  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  republican  ideas  to  grant  the 
privilege  of  the  higher  training  to  all  who  are  capable  of  getting 
benefit  from  it;  but  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  grant  such 
privileges  is  a  theory  not  yet  unhesitatingly  accepted.  No  one 
doubts  the  necessity  of  education  in  advance  of  the  elementary 
for  the  well-being  of    the  nation  and  the   cause  of   humanity. 
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This  paradox,  a  conscious  element  in  the  life  of  the  people,  has 
stimulated  private  munificence  to  a  degree  unparalleled  else- 
where; it  has  given  rise  to  great  numbers  of  organizations 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  spread  of  tiuth  and  right- 
eousness;  and  in  a  way  most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  it  has 
emphasized  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  individual  in  his 
quest  for  knowledge. 

Lyceum  system.  For  50  years  after  the  formation  of  the 
Union,  schools  of  all  grades  were  ridiculously  inadequate.  The 
lack  of  systematic  instruction,  however,  begot  other  educational 
advantages  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  national  life. 
Early  in  the  century  a  system  of  popular  lectures  came  into 
vogue  and  for  many  years  the  ablest  statesmen,  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars,  clergymen  and  men  of  letters,  used  the  public 
platform  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  reaching  the  people."  By 
the  lyceum  s\  stem  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  abolitionists  were 
enabled  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  north  and  to  force  on  the  con- 
flict with  slavery.  The  cause  of  temperance  and  other  moral 
issues  were  ably  supported  by  popular  lecturers.  Sometimes 
courses  of  lectures  were  given  and  specially  in  the  cities  efforts 
were  made  to  interest  the  working  classes.  In  New  Haven  reg- 
ular courses  in  natural  science  were  instituted  for  mechanics  as 
early  as  1831  by  certain  professors  of  Yale  college.6  Later  the 
plan  was  carried  to  Hartford,  then  to  Lowell,  Salem  and  Boston. 
The  Lowell  institute,  a  people's  college  in  Boston,  is  the  outcome 
of  this  idea. 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  With  the  founding  of  a 
school  of  science  in  connection  with  Yale  college  in  1847,  regular 
instruction  for  the  people  of  the  community  was  incorporated. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
spread  of  scientific  ideas  among  farmers.  From  this  beginning 
the  movement  has  spread  till  every  state  has  its  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  some  organized  scheme  for  practical 
training  in  husbandry.'  Closely  following  Yale's  success  in 
rousing  an  interest  in  rural  affairs,  and  undoubtedly   influenced 

a  E    B.  5:206-7;  R.  of  rs.  3:598-99.  b  E.  B.  5:206;  R.  of  rs.  3:598. 

c  E.  B.  5:208-9;  R.  of  rs.  3:599-600. 
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by  it,  came  the  only  important  federal  grant  ever  made  for  pur- 
poses of  higher  education."  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  civil  war, 
when  the  north  realized  most  keenly  that  strength  in  arms 
depends  quite  as  much  on  an  intelligent  soldiery  as  on  material 
resources,  congress  made  an  enormous  grant  of  public  lands  to 
the  several  states  — "  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and  repre- 
sentative"—  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  should  be  used  in  the 
support  of  at  least  one  college  in  which,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  military  tactics,  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught.  On  this  foundation 
many  of  the  states  have  established  universities  with  low  fees  or 
free  tuition  to  all.  The  important  consideration  is  that  a  system 
of  free  schools  has  been  developed  in  most  of  the  newer  states 
continuing  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  university  and  that  the 
state  university  by  virtue  of  its  position  is  able  to  utilize  the 
entire  system  in  furthering  any  educational  project  that  meets 
with  general  approbation. 

Summer  schools.  Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  republican  ideals  in  education  is  the 
American  summer  school.  It  is  said  that  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz 
made  the  first  experiment  in  1873  by  giving  a  course  for  students 
and  teachers  of  zoology.  Soon  afterward  a  religious  assembly 
accustomed  to  meet  yearly  at  Chautauqua  lake  in  New  York 
resolved  itself  into  a  summer  school.  In  1 878  a  regular  course 
of  home  study  was  added  to  supplement  and  continue  the  summer 
work.6  The  best  talent  in  American  universities  has  been  drawn 
on  to  supply  the  teaching,  and  laboratories,  lecture  halls —  one  of 
them  seating  nearly  8,000  people  —  and  equipment  have  been 
lavishly  supplied.  For  six  weeks  each  summer  Chautauqua  is  the 
most  unique  if  not  the  largest  university  in  the  world.  It  has 
hundreds  of  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  and  its 
phenomenal  success  has  induced  nearly  all  the  leading  universities 
to  offer  summer  courses  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not 
attend  their  regular  sessions. 

Spirit  of  the  times.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  century 
the  intellectual  forces  of  English  and  American  life  have  been 


a  The  Morrill  land  grant  of  1863,  was  supplemented  by  special  grants  in  1889  and  1891. 
b  E.  B.  5:209-15;  R.  of  rs.  3:600-4. 
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profoundly  influenced  by  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  truths 
of  natural  science.  The  progress  of  mechanical  invention,  with 
the  consequent  revolution  in  the  industrial  and  social  orders,  has 
impressed  on  people  of  all  classes  a  wholesome  appreciation  of 
that  knowledge  whose  attribute  is  power ;  it  has  bestowed  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  wonderfully  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
new  ideas  but  in  domains  beyond  concrete  apprehension,  open 
alike  to  truth  and  error.  Time  and  again  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  intellectual  ability  is  not  a  monopoly  of  one  class, 
even  of  those  trained  in  the  schools ;  nor  is  genius  so  abundant  or 
so  entirely  engaged  in  right  service  that  the  nation  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  that  which  bears  not  the  marks  of  wealth  and 
social  rank.  Slowly  English-speaking  people  have  come  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  a  man  has  rights  of  more  worth 
than  political  privileges ;  that  good  citizenship  presupposes  good 
citizens.  If,  as  Emerson  says,  "the  world  exists  for  the  education 
of  each  man,"  Ezra  Cornell  did  the  cause  of  humanity  a  good 
service  in  writing  as  the  motto  of  the  great  New  York  university 
which  bears  his  name,  "I  would  found  an  institution  where  any 
person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 


EISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT   OF  UNIVERSITY   EXTEN- 
SION IN  ENGLAND 

The  change  of  public  opinion  in  England  consequent  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  universities  local  examinations  in  1857 
was  decidedly  marked.  A.n  eagerness  for  knowledge  hitherto 
unknown  characterized  the  middle  classes  and  generous  gifts  of 
money  were  freely  made  from  private'sources  to  further  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  universities.  It  was  indeed  an  examination 
epoch;  even  state  support  of  elementary  schools  was  based  on 
results  of  examinations.  Those  directly  concerned  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  pupils  for  university  tests  soon  learned  that  good  teach- 
ing was  the  one  essential  prerequisite  of  a  good  examination. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  in  their  official  capacities  the  universities 
made  no  distinctions  of  sexa  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  from  this 
beginning  has  arisen  practical  freedom  for  women  in  all  educa- 
tional privileges  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

o  Girls  were  first  admitted  to  the  Cambridge  locals  in  1867  and  to  the  Oxford  locals  in  1870. 
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Origin  of  university  extension.  The  second  and  decisive  step 
in  university  extension  was  taken  by  James  Stuart,  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  was  invited 
by  an  association  of  ladies,  mostly  school-teachers,  to  lecture  to 
them  in  the  north  of  England  on  the  art  of  teaching."  Mr  Stuart 
with  characteristic  modesty  and  practical  foresight  suggested 
that  "as  a  thing  is  often  best  described  by  showing  a  piece  of  it," 
it  might  be  better  to  practise  the  art  than  to  theorize  about  it. 
The  suggestion  was  well  received  and  a  course  of  eight  lectures 
on  astronomy  was  given  in  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  For  two  months  Mr  Stuart  made  the  rounds  of  these 
four  cities  each  week  lecturing  to  some  600  pupils.6 

His  methods  were  an  innovation  in  several  respects.  First,  he 
refused  to  deliver  either  a  single  lecture  or  a  series  of  lectures  on 
disconnected  themes.  He  was  "  vexed  with  the  insufficiency  of 
the  single  lecture  system  which  prevailed  in  connection  with 
mechanics  institutes  and  literary  societies."  The  satisfaction  of 
general  curiosity  on  a  popular  subject  was  in  his  eyes  too  low  an 
aim ;  his  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  doing  something 
well.  To  this  end  he  devised  a  method  of  assisting  his  hearers 
in  note-taking  ;  at  each  lecture  the  pupils  were  provided  with  a 
syllabus  "  which  was  intended  to  be  a  sample  of  the  notes  which 
they  should  take,  whose  skeleton  might  be  tilled  up  by  them 
afterward  to  recall  the  thread  of  the  lecture."6  Not  only  were 
the  ladies  who  were  his  hearers  unaccustomed  to  note-taking  but 
they  were  equally  helpless  in  oral  examination.  It  was  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  that  he  prepared  printed  questions  to  be  answered 
in  writing  at  home.  These  were  forwarded  to  Mr  Stuart  by  post 
in  time  for  him  to  return  them  with  the  necessary  corrections 
and  comments  at  the  next  lecture. 

While  Mr  Stuart  was  still  lecturing  in  the  north  of  England 
he  was  asked  by  Mr  Moorsom,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Crewe 
railway  works,  to  give  a  single  lecture  to  his  workingmen.  Mr 
Stuart  says :  "  The  lecture  was  on  the  meteors  and  received  an 
advertisement,  wholly  unexpected  but  exceedingly  effective,  from 
the  great  meteor  shower  of  the  preceding  evening,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  audience  was  remarkably  large  and  a  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  than  probably  would  otherwise  have  mani- 
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fested  itself."*  The  result  was  that  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
astronomy  was  given  here  in  the  following  summer.  This 
course  was  repeated  in  the  autumn  of  1868  before  the  Equitable 
pioneers  society  of  Rochdale,  "  a  great  cooperative  association  of 
workingmen  of  honored  name  in  the  economic  history  of  Eng 
land.&  At  this  time  there  arose  one  more  distinctive  feature  of 
university  extension  work  as  since  carried  on,  viz  the  class.  In 
writing  the  weekly  papers,  many  pupils  found  there  were  diffi- 
culties which  neither  the  lecture  nor  the  syllabus  made  clear  to 
them  ;  personal  contact  with  the  teacher,  therefore,  became  a 
necessity  not  only  to  impress  truths  already  outlined  but  to  assist 
earnest  students  to  a  further  application  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. A  special  hour  was  set  aside  for  purely  conversational 
teaching  It  proved  so  valuable  educationally  and  so  efficient  in 
arousing  enthusiasm  that  it  has  ever  since  been  found  indis- 
pensable. 

Early  efforts.  During  the  next  three  years  Mr  Stuart  and  a 
few  friends  whom  he  had  interested  in  the  scheme  were 
engaged  in  keeping  up  courses  of  study  already  begun  among 
teachers  and  artisans  of  north  England,  but  it  was  getting 
more  apparent  with  each  year  that  the  societies  could  not  afford 
to  retain  capable  men  permanently  in  their  service  and  few  uni- 
versity professors  were  willing  to  undertake  this  extra  work 
involving  not  a  little  special  preparation  and  tiresome  railway 
journeys.  The  first  solution  attempted  was  to  organize  a  "peri- 
patetic cooperate  university  "  among  workingmen's  associations 
which  would  assure  employment  for  a  few  special  lectures  Mr 
Stuart  earnestly  sought  to  further  this  plan  by  making  a  tour 
among  cooperative  societies  with  the  aim  of  founding  a  union 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  new  undertaking,  but  his  efforts 
were  unsuccessful.  At  about  this  time  new  strength  was  added 
by  a  union  of  Nottingham,  Leicester  and  Derby  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  courses  of  lectures,  but  with  growing  local  enthusiasm, 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  plan,  a  lack  of  central  organization, 
became  the  more  apparent.  Finally,  on  November  23,  1871,  Mr 
Stuart  submitted   to   the  University  of  Cambridge   a  proposal 
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whereby  the  new  movement  should  be  adopted  by  the  university 
and  become  an  integral  part  ol  its  system. a 

Proposition  to  Cambridge.  The  experience  of  four  years 
among  the  people  had  given  Prof.  Stuart  a  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  and  enabled  him  to  outline  a  course  of  action. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  a  demand  for  education  was  wide- 
spread, but  would  the  universities  supply  it?  "I  believe," 
he  wrote,  "  that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  supply  it  and  I 
believe  that  some  such  system,  which  will  carry  the  benefits 
of  the  university  through  the  country,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  retain  the  university  in  that  positioa  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  country  which  it  has  hitherto  held,  and  to 
continue  in  its  hands  that  permeating  influence  which  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  possess."  The  highest  law  of  the 
land  had  but  lately  declared  the  universities  to  be  national  insti- 
tutions. This  step,  he  urged,  would  tend  to  realize  the  rights  of 
the  nation  and  in  return,  the  university  would  experience  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  giving.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  lack  of  funds  that  keeps  many  earnest  students  away 
from  the  university  ;  residence,  he  pointed  out,  is  only  for  those 
"  who  can  procure  some  years  of  continuous  leisure,  which  is  far 
harder  to  get  than  the  requisite  money."  The  recent  organiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  was  destined  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
learning  broadcast  over  the  land ;  shall  the  field  be  left  uncul- 
tivated till  it  becomes  a  national  danger?  There  must  be 
teaching,  and  that  of  the  right  kind ;  only  the  best  of  teachers 
are  called  to  the  work.  The  universities  are  able  to  meet  the 
demand;  they  alone  have  the  teachers  and  possess  the  necessary 
prestige  which  will  allay  all  suspicions  of  superficiality  or  of 
proselyting  motives. 

Special  arguments.  This  letter  of  Prof.  Stuart's,  since  famous 
both  as  a  declaration  of  rights  and  prophecy  of  the  future,  was 
ably  supported  by  memorials  addressed  to  Cambridge  university 
from  the  centers  in  which  he  had  done  his  work ;  —  from  women's 
educational  associations,  committees  of  industrial  and  coopera- 
tive societies,  mechanics  institutes   and  provincial  cities.6     Not- 
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tingham,  through  her  mayor  and  leading  citizens,  urged  the  claim 
of  the  workingmen  and  the  great  opportunities  awaiting  the 
right  teachers  in  promulgating  sound  views  on  political  and 
social  questions.  Birmingham  emphasized  the  value  of  a  full 
course  of  study,  periodical  examinations  and  some  sort  of  recog- 
nition by  the  university.  Others  showed  that  what  was  most 
wanted  was  systematic  instruction,  continuous  throughout  a 
series  of  courses  and  extending  even  over  a  number  of  years. 
"  We  wish  to  state  clearly,"  said  Crewe,  "  that  we  are  not  wish- 
ing for  more  examinations,  but  for  a  better  teaching  and  ed  lo- 
cating power."  The  senate  of  the  university  appointed  a  syndi- 
cate to  consider  these  memorials,  which,  after  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  demand  for  university  lectures,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  making  the  experiment,  on  condition  that  the 
local  authorities  should  bear  the  necessary  expenses.  Argu- 
ments in  opposition  were  not  wanting.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining a  central  organization  at  the  university  would  be  consid- 
erable and  it  was  feared  that  if  university  privileges  were  taken 
to  the  people  the  number  of  students  in  residence  might  diminish, 
thus  cutting  off  financial  support  at  both  ends.  Therefore  a 
period  of  trial  was  the  only  solution. 

First  regular  courses.  The  first  courses  given  by  Cambridge 
were  at  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Leicester  on  political  economy, 
mechanics  and  English  literature ;  all  three  lecturers  were  fellows 
of  Trinity  college."  The  prescribed  regulations  for  each  course 
included :  (i)  a  weekly  lecture  for  12  weeks ;  (2)  a  printed  sylla- 
bus ;  (3)  a  weekly  written  exercise  to  be  corrected  and  returned 
by  the  teacher ;  (4)  a  class  in  connection  with  each  lecture ;  and 
(5)  a  new  requirement  —  "  written  examinations  to  be  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  course  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  syndi- 
cate, and  certificates  to  be  granted  to  the  candidates  who  mani- 
fest sufficient  merit  in  these  examinations." 

The  movement,  which  was  already  recognized  as  the  most 
promising  form  of  university  extension,  found  popular  support 
in  the  national  agitation  which  had  changed  the  character  of  the 
universities  and  had  given  birth  to  a  new  conception  of  govern- 
mental responsibilities  in  education.     Three  classes  of  people,  in 
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the  opinion  of  extension  enthusiasts,  were  still  unprovided  for, 
and  to  these  —  women,  young  men  of  business  and  working 
people  —  they  would  carry  university  privileges.  Their  aim  was 
ambitious,  "too  ambitious"  as  Prof.  Stuart  afterward  acknowl- 
edged," and  it  was  most  discouraging  to  find  that  local  centers 
begrudged  the  outlay  for  parallel  courses  suited  to  the  needs  of 
all  classes.  Even  in  the  larger  towns  it  proved  to  be  a  more 
serious  matter  to  raise  funds  than  had  been  expected  and  in  most 
small  towns  it  was  simply  impossible.  A  more  serious  disap- 
pointment was  experienced  when  distinct  efforts  were  first  made 
to  push  the  movement.  In  nearly  every  place  a  few  persons 
could  be  interested,  but  the  majority  of  those  on  wiiom  the 
leaders  thought  to  rely  for  support  were  either  indifferent  or 
hypercritical.  The  fact  was  clear  that  the  public  was  not  yet 
ready  spontaneously  to  put  pet  theories  into  practice ;  but  the 
best  proof  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  movement  and  of  the 
devotion  of  its  leaders  is  shown  in  the  steady  progress  achieved, 
despite  all  hindrances  and  disappointments. 

Extension  work  in  London.  Some  three  years  after  the  move- 
ment took  definite  form  in  Cambridge  it  was  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  London.  At  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  house 
in  June  1875  under  the  presidency  of  the  then  lord  mayor  it  was 
resolved  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.  P.,  "  that  the 
principle  of  the  Cambridge  university  extension  scheme  be 
applied  to  London,  and  that  the  various  educational  institutions 
of  the  metropolis  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  an  endeavor  so 
to  apply  it.'"'  The  fact  that  London  had  no  teaching  univer- 
sity somewhat  complicated  matters  ;  university  extension  with 
the  university  left  out  was  an  anomaly  to  be  considered. 
A  fortunate  solution,  however,  was  devised,  one  that  has 
given  no  little  strength  and  stability  to  the  movement  and 
that  in  a  way  most  needed.  In  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolution,  all  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  London, 
including  University  and  King's  colleges,  Birkbeck  institute, 
Royal  institution  and  Workingmen's  college,  warmly  supported 
the  scheme. 

a  Inaugural  address  to  the  second  summer  meeting  of  university  extension  students  in 
Oxford.  1889. 
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In  1876  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of  university 
teaching  was  formed  and  entered  on  a  most  successful  career 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Goschen.  The  character  of  instruc- 
tion given  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  society  is  specially 
guaranteed  by  a  joint  board  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  London  which  nominates 
all  its  lecturers  and  examiners.  The  greatest  possible  concentra- 
tion consistent  with  effective  cooperation  in  the  educational 
work  of  existing  institutions  is  the  particular  contribution  of  the 
London  society  to  the  theory  of  university  extension. 

The  first  courses  organized  in  London  were  not  exceptionally 
successful  because  they  were  arranged  in  connection  with  city 
colleges,  which  made  it  the  more  difficult  to  overcome  popular 
prejudice.  Increased  attendance  was  secured  by  working  through 
special  committees  and  using  local  halls.  London,  following  the 
example  of  Cambridge,  has  been  pledged  from  the  beginning  to 
long  courses  and  when  possible,  to  courses  in  sequence.  Of  the 
special  features  of  the  work  mention  will  be  made  later,  but  at 
this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  scholarly  work  even  among  arti- 
sans has  not  been  considered  at  all  impossible. 

Oxford  courses.  The  attention  of  Oxford  was  first  called  to 
university  extension  in  1877  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Jowett,  late 
master  of  Balliol,  famous  as  one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  of 
recent  years  in  England.  He  not  only  pointed  out  what  was  be- 
ing done  elsewhere  in  "  secondary  adult  education,"  but  sug- 
gested two  practical  schemes  for  its  adoption  by  Oxford.  He 
would  have  a  permanent  secretary  for  the  new  department  paid 
by  the  university  and  would  extend  "  the  tenure  of  non  resident 
fellowships  ...  in  the  case  of  persons  lecturing  or  holding  pro- 
fessorships in  large  towns."  The  next  year  the  university  organ- 
ized a  department  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  in 
connection  with  their  local  examinations  and  appointed  as  the 
first  secretary  Mr  Arthur  Acland,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  examination  scheme a  From  the 
start  the  work  met  with  indifferent  success.  It  lingered  along  a 
year  or  two  and  was  at  length  for  the  time  abandoned. 
Whether   Oxford   met   with    unusual    difficulties    or   failed    to 
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appreciate  the  need  of  the  missionary  spirit  is  not  entirely 
clear.  In  many  towns  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
movement ;  the  smaller  centers,  however  anxious  for  teach- 
ing, could  not  afford  the  expense  of  the  long  courses  then 
generally  in  vogue.  The  financial  question  was  the  press- 
ing one.  The  fees  could  not  be  lowered  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  best  lecturers ;  without  distinguished  teachers 
there  could  be  no  assurance  of  successful  continuitv  in  the  work. 
When  Oxford  revived  her  activity  in  1885,  she  deliberately  cut 
the  knot  which  had  proved  so  troublesome.  It  was  said  in  sub- 
stance that  if  centers  could  not  pay  for  12  lectures  in  sequence 
they  might  have  shorter  courses,  preferably  of  six  lectures.  The 
result  was  that  the  Oxford  department  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  second  year  of  trial  showed  50  centers  with  67 
courses  and  an  average  attendance  of  9908  as  against  22  centers 
with  Vl  courses  (attendance  not  recorded)  in  1885-86.  Thus  is 
seen  how  important  a  factor  the  financial  problem  was  ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  too,  that  Oxford's  solution  was  at  the  expense  of 
educational  opportunities.  The  end,  however,  has  long  since  jus- 
tified the  means,  and  full  atonement  has  been  gained  by  arran- 
ging a  series  of  short  courses  in  sequence  or  by  making  pioneer 
lectures  the  opening  wedge  for  substantial  work  which  at  the 
beginning  would  have  seemed  impossible. 

New  methods.  Oxford  early  made  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  plan.  The  lecture,  syllabus  and  class  were 
counted  good  in  themselves,  but  a  lecture  on  literature  to  be 
found  only  in  books  or  on  sciences  dependent  on  recorded 
researches,  a  syllabus  which  gives  only  an  outline  and  which  is 
intended  to  inspire  the  pupil  to  independent  study,  the  results  of 
which  may  be  discussed  in  class,  all  these  are  half  worthless  with- 
out the  necessary  books.  And  what  average  town  can  supply  a 
decent  reference  list  of  the  standard  works  on  any  special  topic  \ 
Together  with  the  teacher  and  the  syllabus  Oxford  determined 
to  send  out  a  library.  And  as  the  teacher  traveled  from  place  to 
place  in  successive  terms  the  books  went  with  him  and  earned 
the  name  of  the  traveling  library.  This  feature,  reasonable  and 
necessary  as  it  was,  was  looked  on  as  a  startling  innovation ;  but 
it  came  to  stay. 
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Another  of  Oxford's  devices  to  extend  university  influence  was 
thesummermeetingwhichwasintroducedinl888.  Cam  bridge  had 
already  made  the  experiment  in  1885  and  1887  of  bringing  a  few 
of  her  best  pupils  from  local  centers  to  continue  special  work  at 
the  university  during  the  long  vacation.  Oxford's  plan  was 
immediately  successful  both  in  attracting  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents from  a  busy  life  to  a  place  rich  in  tradition  and  conducive 
to  quiet  study,  and  in  enlisting  the  services  of  famous  teachers 
surrounded  with  their  working  appliances  who  could  not  fail  to 
imbue  their  hearers  with  a  wealth  of  new  ideas. 

Dark  days.  The  darkest  days  of  university  extension  in  Eng- 
land were  from  18S0-85.  The  number  of  students  in  Cambridge 
centers  sunk  from  over  12,000  in  1875  to  about  3500  in  1&S1,  a 
number  not  much  in  excess  of  the  first  year's  enrolment.  Oxford 
gave  up  the  task.  A  main  cause,  the  financial  burden,  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  more  significant  was  a  flagging  of 
public  interest.  Many  had  been  attracted  by  curiosity  who,  when 
the  work  became  serious,  had  no  inclination  to  continue  it ;  the 
boundless  enthusiasm,  too,  of  the  early  leaders  caused  them  to 
plan  too  rapid  advance  in  a  scheme  by  no  means  simple.  It  was 
a  hard  lesson  for  the  friends  of  the  movement  on  the  one  hand  to 
learn  that  the  average  man  cared  little  for  his  estrangement  from 
the  university,  that  he  was  not  much  troubled  by  his  ignorance  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  for  intelligent  work-a-day  people  to  learn 
that  what  they  needed  most  was  systematic  training  in  educa- 
tional lines  rather  than  miscellaneous  entertainment  even  in  the 
guise  of  lectures. 

Extension  courses  among  miners.  It  was  at  this  period 
when  fond  hopes  were  being  daily  wrecked,  that  a  strenuous 
effort  was  put  forth  to  effect  some  permanent  organization  among 
Northumberland  miners.  Courses  on  political  economy,  begun 
in  1879  in  certain  Tyneside  towns,  had  aroused  great  local  inter- 
est. The  audiences  were  very  mixed  as  is  shown  by  the  final 
examination,  in  which  the  highest  place  was  taken  by  a  working 
miner  and  the  second  by  a  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer  and   member   of  parliament   for   the   borough."      The 
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result  so  encouraged  the  workingmen  that,  during  the  following 
summer,  a  committee,  including  the  prize-winner,  made  a  tour  of 
the  mining  district  and  added  five  villages  to  the  Cambridge 
list,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  over  1300 
working  miners.  The  movement  spread  rapidly,  and  courses  in 
English  literature  and  history,  geology,  mining,  chemistry  and 
physical  geography  were  soon  called  for.  The  men  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  and  Dr  Roberts,  who  was  frequently 
among  them,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  achievement. 
Subjects  apparently  not  in  keeping  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
community  found  enthusiastic  and  capable  students.  Of  the  stu- 
dents themselves  he  says :  "  The  sturdy  intelligence  of  the  pitmen, 
their  determined  earnestness,  the  appreciative  and  responsive 
way  in  which  they  listened,  the  downright  straightforwardness 
of  their  speech,  all  this  it  is  impossible  fully  to  express.'"1  But 
every  effort  to  induce  the  labor  organization  to  support  the  work 
from  their  common  funds  was  a  failure ;  their  leaders  were  not 
of  a  stamp  to  yield  easily  to  influences  which  must  eventually 
have  undermined  their  power.  Successful  as  the  work  in 
Northumberland  had  been  and  with  many  strong  and  vigorous 
centers  as  its  result,  the  great  strike  of  1887  left  almost  no  mate- 
rial trace  of  eight  years  of  progress.  In  the  face  of  starvation 
and  with  loss  of  many  of  the  most  earnest  students  who  left  the 
locality  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  the  centers  were  long  unable  to 
think  of  intellectual  improvement. 

Technical  education  grant.  It  has  been  demonstrated  once 
and  again  that  university  extension  thrives  best  in  centers  com- 
posed mostly  of  ladies  and  of  well-to-do  people  of  the  middle 
classes.  These  have  the  leisure  to  devote  some  time  each  day  to 
study  and  besides  can  afford  the  expense  entailed  from  a  course 
of  lectures  by  the  ablest  teachers.  Thus  being  able  to  help 
themselves,  circumstances  favor  them  through  the  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  men  whose  services  may  not  be  commanded  by  less 
favored  centers.  The  masses  must  first  be  put  on  their  feet  and 
helped  to  stand  besides.  No  more  fortunate  windfall  has  come 
to  the  movement  than  the  appropriation  by  the  government  in 
1890  of  £750,000  for  purposes  of  technical  education.     The  grant 

o  Roberts,  p.  23. 
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is  applied  by  the  county  councils  in  each  county  in  whatever  way 
seems  to  them  most  meet.  Xo  restrictions  are  put  on  the  local 
committees  beyond  the  mere  definition  of  what  constitutes  tech- 
nical instruction.  It  "  shall  mean  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  art  applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the 
application  of  special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  in- 
dustries and  employments.  It  shall  not  include  the  teaching  the 
practice  of  any  trade,  industry  or  employment."  In  a  word  the 
act  aims  at  the  improvement  of  industries  through  a  higher  in- 
telligence among  artisans  on  fundamental  scientific  principles. 
The  unexpected  diversion  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
original  purpose  into  educational  channels  demanded  greater  famil- 
iarity with  educational  matters  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  industrial  needs  of  rural  communities  than  were  then  acces- 
sible or  indeed  ascertained.  In  the  work  of  educational  experi- 
ment university  extension  organizers  were  already  in  the  field ; 
men  trained  in  the  universities  or  familiar  with  local  needs. 
Some  counties  at  once  made  liberal  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  extension  courses  in  all  subjects  but  history  and  litera- 
ture. Others  planned  systematic  training,  generally  by  univer- 
sity men,  for  the  elementary  teachers  of  their  respective  districts, 
with  ultimate  aim  of  carrying  on  the  technical  instruction  inde- 
pendently  of  outside  aid.  The  success  of  a  scheme  so  lacking  in 
essentials  of  organization  and  so  dependent  on  local  caprice  could 
hardly  be  remarkable  in  itself;  but  what  is  of  consequence  is  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  highest  educational  centers  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  industrial  training  of  the  remotest  rural  districts. 
The  policy  of  applying  the  university  extension  plan  to  so  ignoble 
a  purpose  as  teaching  village  audiences  u  the  diseases  of  plants, 
the  principles  of  drainage,  and  the  comparative  merits  of 
rival  manures,"  has  been  vigorously  assailed  even  by  good 
friends  of  the  general  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Sadler,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  delegacy,  declares  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  universities  to  see  to  it  that  what  was  intended 
as  a  national  blessing  should  not  prove  to  be  a  national  curse. 
"  A  narrowly  conceived  technical  education,"  he  writes,  "inspired 
by  no  wide  conception  of  the  general  principles  which  underlie 
science  and  art,  would  tend  to  sterilize  rather  than  to  increase 
the  national  power  of  adjusting  industrial  methods  to  changing 
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needs."  So  it  is  that  university  extension  lecturers  have  found 
an  entrance  to  out-of  way  places  and  there  spread  abroad  the  new 
gospel  of  salvation  to  those  who  will  but  study.  Inasmuch  as 
the  technical  instruction  act  includes  all  trades,  industries  and 
employments  as  objects  of  its  solicitation,  a  means  is  thereby 
given  university  representatives  to  reach  classes  hitherto  inaccessi- 
ble. To  a  certain  extent  it  has  solved  the  perplexing  financial 
problem  of  reaching  ihe  masses ;  its  best  results,  however,  are 
those  foreseen  only  by  a  few ;  viz  the  indirect  connection  with 
the  universities  and  an  experience  which  will  more  carefully 
husband  future  grants.* 

Centers  affiliated  to  Cambridge.  The  onus  of  continuing 
university  extension  work,  it  will  be  observed,  falls  on  the  local 
center;  the  university  organizations  serve  their  functions  in 
directing  and  stimulating  local  efforts.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  that  some  sort  of  permanency  be  assured  in  order  to 
attract  and  retain  a  class  of  earnest  students.  If  a  course  of  lec- 
tures systematically  conducted  on  the  extension  plan  is  an 
advance,  pedagogically  considered,  over  the  old  lyceum  system, 
just  so  surely  is  a  series  of  courses  in  harmonious  sequence  an 
advance  over  the  single  course.  The  university  of  Cambridge 
early  recognized  this  need  and  in  1886  secured  the  powers  under 
a  new  statute  of  extending  to  local  centers  under  special  condi- 
tions, the  privileges  of  affiliation.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from 
a  custom  some  time  previously  introduced  of  granting  local  col- 
leges certain  advantages.  Cambridge  went  a  step  further  and 
said  in  effect  to  local  committees :  If  you  have  a  body  of  earnest 
students  prepared  to  undertake  a  three  years'  course  of  study  under 
our  teachers  and  can  guarantee  the  necessa^  financial  founda- 
tion, we  will  approve  of  your  work  as  though  done  in  residence 
and  to  that  extent  will  consider  you  part  of  the  university.  The 
requirements  insist  on  eight  full  courses  of  12  lectures  each  with 
class  work  (six  courses  from  natural,  physical  and  mathematical 
science  and  two  from  history,  economics,  literature,  etc.  or  vice 
versa)  and  examination  at  the  end  of  each  course.  The  student 
that  completes  such  a  course  and  besides  satisfies  the  university 
of  proficiency  in  elementary  mathematics,  Latin  and  some  other 
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language  may  consider  himself  "affiliated  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge ;"  and  if  he  chooses  to  reside  in  the  university  he  may 
take  an  honors  degree  in  two  years  instead  of  three. 

Newcastle  was  the  first  center  to  avail  itself  of  the  privileges 
of  the  new  scheme.  Contrary  to  expectations  the  number  of 
students  as  well  as  the  general  audiences  at  once  increased.  This 
success  led  other  strong  centers  to  follow  till  at  the  present  time 
there  are  five  centers  affiliated  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  not  expected  that  many  would  make  these  local  courses 
stepping  stones  to  the  university,  nevertheless  in  the  last 
Cambridge  natural  science  tripos  "  one  of  the  few  women  who 
obtained  a  place  iu  the  first  class  "  did  one  third  of  her  work  in 
absentia  in  an  affiliated  center."  But  the  university  stamp  thus 
put  upon  local  effort  was  of  decided  importance.  Cambridge 
settled  in  the  affirmative  the  disputed  question  whether  or  not 
classes  of  busy,  work-a-day  people  could  do  any  educational 
work  worthy  of  university  recognition. 

University  extension  colleges.  The  Oxford  university  exten- 
sion delegacy,  not  to  be  outdone  in  careful  organization,  took  a 
still  more  important  step  in  1892.  Assisted  by  Christ  Church,  a 
wealthy  and  most  influential  Oxford  college,  the  delegacy  united 
all  the  various  educational  bodies  in  and  near  Reading  with  the 
local  university  extension  association  of  the  town.  The  title 
"  University  extension  college  "  was  conferred  on  the  new  organ- 
ization and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  undertook  in  a  single  act  to 
supply  efficient  supervision,  to  assure  a  certain  income  and  to 
place  the  institution  in  close  connection  with  itself  by  setting 
aside  a  fellowship  for  the  principal  of  the  new  college. 

From  private  subscription  and  town  and  government  grants 
the  college  has  secured  suitable  buildings  and  equipment  for  car- 
rying on  genuine  collegiate  work.  Workingmen  have  become 
interested  in  the  evening  classes  and  have  themselves  done  not  a 
little  to  further  the  success  of  this  "people's  college."  The 
extent  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  annual  expenses 
which  now  amount  to  about  £3,000 ;  its  teachers,  about  20  in  all, 
are  largely  drawn  from  Oxford.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  was 
entered  into  six  months  later  between  the  town  of  Exeter  and 
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the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  university  syndicate  likewise 
stands  in  close  relations  with  the  new  extension  college  through 
the  medium  of  the  principal  to  whose  salary  it  contributes.  A 
certain  dignity  attaches  thereby  to  local  efforts  and  the  results 
already  attained  seem  to  justify  the  experiment. 

Gresham  university  commission.  The  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  university  extension  in  England  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
government  on  a  teaching  university  for  London.  The  recom- 
mendations are  for  the  union  of  most  of  the  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  London  into  a  great  university  of  six  fac- 
ulties. In  the  multiplicity  of  details  university  extension  is  not 
omitted.  The  plan,  as  suggested  in  the  report  of  Feb.  24,  1894, 
is  to  charge  a  standing  board  with  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
extension  work  and  to  provide  for  recognition  of  such  work  in 
the  regular  university  degree  courses,  as  the  senate,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  academic  council,  may  determine  to  be  of  corres- 
pondent value.  This  report  by  the  most  influential  royal  com- 
mission on  education  in  recent  years  is  strikingly  indicative  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Change  of  public  sentiment.  A  few  years  since  the  university 
extension  movement  was  considered  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
cern in  truly  educational  circles ;  it  was  at  first  pronounced  in- 
capable of  more  than  momentary  success,  founded  as  it  was  on  a 
misconception  of  the  demands  of  the  people  and  pushed  by  inex- 
perienced enthusiasts  who  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  either 
practical  common  sense  or  administrative  ability.  Other  good 
men  believed  with  the  St  James  gazette  which  greeted  the  found- 
ing of  Birkbeck  institute  for  workingmen  a  half  century  before 
in  these  words :  "A  scheme  more  completely  adapted  for  the 
destruction  of  this  empire  could  not  have  been  invented  by  the 
author  of  evil  himself."  The  movement,  however,  despite  all 
opposition  and  without  government  support  has  waxed  increas- 
ingly stronger;  it  has  penetrated  all  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  has  passed  over  the  boundaries  into  Scotland  and  across 
the  channel  to  Ireland,  has  crossed  the  seas  to  America,  to  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia  —  in  short  it  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  English  language  is   spoken  or   where  English 
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influence  reaches.  In  England  alone  nearly  700  courses  were 
given  last  year  attended  by  an  aggregate  of  over  57,000  persons. 
The  beneficent  influence  of  the  movement  both  on  the  trend  of 
higher  education  and  on  the  life  of  the  people  is  attested  by  the 
highest  authorities.  The  little  band  of  enthusiasts  of  15  or  20 
years  ago  of  whom  so  little  was  expected  are  no  longer  unknown. 

Promoters  of  university  extension  in  England.     The  first  sec- 
retary of  the  Oxford  delegacy,  Mr  Arthur  Acland,  is  now  minis- 
ter of  education ;  the   home  secretary,  Mr  Asquith,  has  been  a 
lecturer  of  the  London  society  ;  the  marquis  of  Ripon  was  a  lead- 
ing spirit  in  organizing  the   work  in  London ;  Mr  Morley,  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  has  taken  part  in  extension  lecturing;  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  Mr  Bryce,  who  is  the  chairman 
of   the  royal   commission  now  considering  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  in  England,  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  movement  from  the  beginning  and  still  takes  active  interest 
in  furthering  the  work  ;  —  so  much  for  the  present  [1894]  liberal 
government.     Among  other  friends  of  the  movement  of  not  less 
honored  rank  are:     Prof.  James  Stuart,' now  an  influential  mem 
ber  of  parliament,  but  as  enthusiastic  as  in  the  days  of  circuit 
lecturing   in  Northumberland ;    Right    Hon.    G.    J.    Goschen, 
ex-chancellor  of   the  exchequer  and  for  years  president  of  the 
London  society ;    Mr  H.  Llewellyn   Smith,  for  many  years  an 
Oxford  lecturer,  now  commissioner  for  labor ;  Prof.  R.  C.  Jebb, 
"  the  foremost  Greek  scholar  of  England  ; "  the  noted  biologist, 
Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  heart  of  the  movement  in  Scotland  ;  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Lord  Playfair,  Messrs  R. 
D.  Roberts,  M.  E.  Sadler,  Arthur  Berry,  respectively  secretaries 
of  the  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  organizations,"  Prof.  R. 
G.  Moulton,  and  many  others,  who  need  no  introduction  to  those 
familiar  with  educational   affairs  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom.     A 
movement  which  commands  such  support  at  home  must  have  its 
lessons  for  educationists  the  world  over.     The  following  chapter 
traces  its  development  in  America  and  other  countries. 

a  Since  this  was  written  Dr  Roberts  has  succeeded  Mr  Berry  at  Cambridge,  J:  A.  R.  Marriott 
has  succeeded  Mr  Sadler,  who  has  been  appointed  "  Director  of  inquiries  and  reports,"  a  new 
post  in  the  education  department,  and  Dr  C.  W.  Kimmins  has  been  made  secretary  of  the 
London  society. 
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SPREAD     OF    THE    EXTENSION    MOVEMENT    TO 
AMELvICA  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Prof.  H.  H.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  interested  in  a  system  of  popular  lectures  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Baltimore,  laid  the  English  scheme  of  university 
extension  before  the  American  library  association  in  session  at 
the  Thousand  Islands  in  18S7.  He  urged  that  no  better  agency 
existed  for  its  introduction  into  America  than  through  the  public 
libraries.  A  librarian's  duty  does  not  end  with  giving  out  books  ; 
the  public  must  be  taught  how  and  what  to  read. 

First  course  in  Buffalo.  Prof.  Adams'  appeal  bore  immedi- 
ate fruit.  Mr  J.  N.  Larned,  librarian  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
library,  found,  in  widening  the  influence  of  his  work,  that  uni- 
versity extension  provided  precisely  the  right  means  for  utilizing 
the  class  rooms  in  his  library.  On  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Adams,  Dr  E.  W.  Bemis  was  chosen  as  lecturer  and  in  the  winter 
of  1887-88  gave  the  first  extension  course  in  America.  He  dealt 
wiih  the  economic  questions  of  the  day  in  12  lectures  accompanied 
by  a  printed  syllabus  and  class  discussions.  As  Dr  Bemis  had  no 
other  engagements  he  resided  the  full  three  months  in  Buffalo 
and  spent  a  portion  of  each  day  at  the  public  library  assisting 
those  who  needed  special  help  and  directing  their  reading.  Full 
reports  of  each  lecture  were  given  in  the  city  papers  and  much 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  presence  of  men  representing  many 
phases  of  political  and  economic  theory.  So  decided  was  the  sue. 
cess  of  this  first  course  that  a  local  organization  was  formed  for 
the  study  of  political  economy,  which  has  since  become  a  branch 
of  the  American  economic  association. 

Adopted  by  Chautauqua.  In  the  summer  of  1888  university 
extension  was  preached  by  two  Johns  Hopkins  men  at  the  Chautau- 
qua summer  school.  Bishop  Vincent,  chancellor  of  the  Chautauqua 
institution,  from  visits  to  England  in  1880  and  1886  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  extension  movement  and  was  resolved  to 
add  it  to  the  Chautauqua  work.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Prof. 
Adams  and  his  colleague  a  plan  was  drawn  up,  approved  and 
printed.    Dr  W.  R.  Harper,  professor  in  Yale  university  and  direc- 
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tor  of  the  Chautauqua  college  of  liberal  arts,  was  a  member  of  the 
approving  committee ;  from  this  beginning  dates  his  interest  in 
the  movement  which  found  its  perfect  expression  in  his  unique 
organization  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Chautauqua  prospectus,  which  was  spread  far  and  wide, 
undoubtedly  influenced  to  no  small  degree  later  developments  in 
America.  The  objects  proposed  were:  (1)  A  revival  in  the 
United  States  of  the  original  idea  of  a  university  as  a  voluntary 
association  of  students  and  itinerant  lecturers  for  higher  educa- 
tion by  means  of  systematic  courses  of  local  lectures  on  special 
subjects ;  (2)  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship  by  the  popular 
study  of  social  science,  economics,  history,  literature,  political 
ethics  and  the  science  of  government,  in  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive courses,  under  the  guidance  of  competent  teachers  ;  (3) 
courses  of  instructive  lectures  on  natural  science ;  (4)  coopera- 
tion with  American  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in 
order  to  supplement  their  work  by  university  extension  courses  ; 
(5)  affiliations  with  public  libraries,  mechanics  institutes,  lyceums, 
labor  unions,  gilds,  young  men's  Christian  associations,  Chautau- 
qua literary  and  scientific  circles;  (6)  the  higher  education  of  the 
American  people  by  the  organization  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
progressive  local  forces." 

In  Brooklyn.  In  the  same  year  the  teachers  of  Brooklyn 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr  S.  T.  Stewart  proposed  to  unite  certain 
features  of  English  extension  work  with  the  Chautauqua  reading 
courses.  In  the  preparation  of  syllabuses  and  for  the  general 
direction  of  this  work  some  of  the  leading  professors  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton  took  part.  Prominent  educators 
sanctioned  the  movement  and  a  little  later  the  lecture  feature 
was  added,  Pres.  Eliot  and  Com'r  Harris  being  among  the  first 
to  give  assistance. 

Movement  in  New  York.  ISTew  York  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  five  significant  steps  in  extension  history  in 
America  were  all  in  the  Empire  state  ;  viz,  the  library  meeting  at 
the  Thousand  Islands,  the  work  at  Buffalo,  Chautauqua,  Brook- 
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lyn  and  at  the  capital  in  connection  with  the  regents.  New 
York  also  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  state  in  the 
world  to  make  university  extension  an  integral  part  of  its  educa- 
tional system.  This  step  was  singularly  favored  by  the  state's 
method  of  school  control,  now  more  than  a  century  in  practice." 
At  the  university  convocation  in  Albany  in  July,  18S8,  Melvil 
Dewey,  then  chief  librarian  and  professor  of  library  economy  in 
Columbia  college  but  a  few  months  later  appointed  secretary  of 
the  University  of  the  state  and  also  director  of  the  state  library, 
discussed  university  extension  with  reference  to  the  public  li- 
braries. A  year  afterward  Sec.  Dewey  again  addressed  convo- 
cation on  the  subject  and  urged  its  adoption.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  a  scheme  for  carrying  on  the  work,  "in- 
cluding a  plan  for  lending  to  communities,  for  use  during  uni- 
versity extension  courses,  suitable  libraries,  collections,  apparatus 
and  illustrations."  At  the  convocation  of  1890  a  committee  01 
college  presidents  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  regents ;  this 
committee  reported  in  February,  1891,  that  it  seemed  desirable 
that  the  regents  establish  a  system  of  university  extension  sub- 
ject to  state  supervision  and  examination.  The  committee  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  which 
could  only  be  assured  if  the  state  department  worked  through 
the  colleges  and  universities  On  this  recommendation  a  depart- 
ment of  university  extension  was  immediately  established  and 
it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  state  legislature  for  funds  to  carry 
it  on.     A  joint  hearing  of  both  houses  was  secured  late  in  March 

a  By  legislative  enactment  of  May  1,  1784,  since  three  tiroes  reviged  and  extended,  all  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  in  the  state  including  high  schools,  academies,  professional  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  with  the  state  museum  and  the  state  library  and  its  affiliated  branches— 
in  all  over  500  institutions  — are  incorporated  parts  of  the  "  Qniversity  of  the  State  of  New 
York."  This  so-called  university,  which  antedates  by  several  years  and  is  admitted  by 
Frenchmen  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  first  Napoleon's  University  of  France  and  which 
in  reality  is  a  state  department  of  education,  is  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  charged  with 
the  extension,  direction  and  supervision  cf  the  higher  education  of  the  state.  The  regents  have 
power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  repeal  the  charters  of  educntional  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity; to  distribute  to  th»m  all  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  their  use;  to  inspect  their  work- 
ings and  rtq'iire  annual  reports  under  oath,  to  establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in 
learning,  and  to  confer  certificates,  diplomas  and  decrees.  Once  a  year  a  convocation  of  the 
regents  and  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  the  University  is  held  at  the  capitol  in  Albany. 
The  actual  work  of  the  board  is  carried  on  by  the  secretary  assisted  by  a  corps  of  inspectors 
and  examiners.  The  work  of  the  University  is  divided  into  five  departments:  (1)  administrative, 
C2)  examinations,  (8)  extension,  including  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  education ;  (4)  state  library,  including  all  incorporated  public  libraries  and  a 
school  for  the  training  of  librarians;  (5)  state  museum  designed  to  promote  public  interest  in 
art  and  science. 
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at  which  many  prominent  educators  and  professional  men 
urged  the  expediency  of  state  aid.  The  press  of  the 
state  regardless  of  party  lines  vigorously  championed  the  new 
movement.  The  result  was  an  unanimity  of  opinion  quite  unusual 
in  matters  of  state  appropriation.  On  April  14th  the  bill  passed 
the  senate  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  the  next  day  it  was 
reported  favorably  in  the  assembly  and  the  day  following  was 
passed  unanimously;  on  University  da}7,  May  1,  the  anniversary 
of  the  original  charter  in  1784,  Gov.  Hill  gave  his  approval. 
With  a  rapidity  which  might  seem  to  indicate  desperate  straits, 
the  state  government  gave  its  assent  to  a  measure  appropriating 
$10,000  for  organizing  universit}T  extension  under  the  University. 
The  law  stipulated  that  no  part  of  this  money  should  be  applied 
in  payment  of  expenses  or  services  of  lecturers ;  the  regents 
may  direct  the  work,  issue  publications  and  syllabuses,  designate 
lecturers,  examine  candidates,  in  short  they  may  do  everything 
but  bear  local  expenses." 

Traveling  libraries.  Under  most  favorable  auspices  uni- 
versity extension  gained  a  foothold  in  New  York,  where  it  has 
since  made  steady  progress.  The  special  feature  of  the  work  has 
been  the  development  of  the  library  system  in  all  its  branches, 
on  which  the  department  expends  825.000  annually.  Besides 
free  public  libraries,  for  which  local  support  must  be  assured,  the 
regents  have  organized  over  100b  traveling  libraries  and  are  add- 
ing new  ones  to  the  list  as  rapidly  as  the  public  libraries  division 
can  prepare  them.  These  collections  of  50  to  100  of  the  best 
books  on  a  wide  range  of  topics  are  loaned  for  six  months  at  a 
time  not  only  to  extension  centers  but  to  any  responsible  organi- 
zation or  community  within  the  state.  A  fee  is  paid  to  cover  cost 
of  transportation,  cataloging,  etc.  On  similar  terms  scientific 
apparatus,  lantern  slides  or  other  illustrative  material  needed  by 
the  centers  may  be  procured  from  the  regents.  This  outpouring 
of  educative  material  from  the  central  reservoirs  of  the  state  into 
every  stirring  hamlet  is  a  noteworthy  and  practical  extension  of 
the  means  to  higher  culture.  Tae  peculiar  strength  of  the  New 
York  system,  however,  is  for  most  states  impracticable  because 
of    the  lack  of    efficient   central   organization.     On  the  contrar}T 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  progress  in  extension  teaching  is 
retarded  in  New  York  by  dearth  of  independent  teachers,  staff- 
lecturers  who  can  give  their  entire  time  to  the  organization  and 
direction  of  local  effort.  Legal  restrictions  in  this  case  undoubt- 
edly render  difficult  of  attainment  the  very  ends  for  which  state 
aid  was  granted.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  democracy,  how- 
ever, to  be  inconsistent  even  to  the  extent  of  defeating  its  own 
purposes. 

Special  difficulties.  In  launching  the  new  educational  scheme 
in  America  obstacles  were  encountered  against  which  English 
experience  was  of  slight  avail.  Instead  of  two  great  universi- 
ties, venerable  in  years  and  powerful  both  in  wealth  of  national 
tradition  and  in  abundance  of  material  resource,  there  is  in  the 
United  States  a  variety  of  smaller  and  weaker  institutions.  In 
no  sense  coukl  the  adoption  of  the  movement  even  by  several  of 
the  strongest  universities  be  termed  national ;  indeed  the  size  of 
the  country  would  restrict  the  extension  of  any  one  institution 
to  a  very  limited  field.  Xo  university  has  an  excess  of  learned 
men  on  its  staff;  no  instructor  even  in  the  humblest,  rank  who  is 
not  overworked.     As  yet  America  has  no  "  learned  proletariat." 

In  Philadelphia.  Early  in  1890  Provost  Pepper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  began  public  agitation  of  the  question  in 
Philadelphia.  In  June  a  preliminary  organization  was  formed, 
whose  secretary,  Mr  George  Henderson,  was  sent  to  England  to 
study  the  movement  there.  His  report  made  on  his  return  put 
the  case  definitely,  and  just  at  this  juncture  fortune  favored  the 
Philadelphians  in  sending  to  them  Prof.  R:  Gr.  Moulton,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  of  the  Cambridge  extension  lecturers.  His 
eloquence  and  zealous  faith  in  the  nevv  movement,  at  once  made 
him  a  veritable  apostle  to  the  Americans,  a  title  which  he  has 
since  earned  many  times  over.  In  Xovember  a  public  meeting 
was  held  which  so  quickened  local  sentiment  that  financial  sup 
port  was  readily  pledged  and  a  season  of  work  begun  which 
numbered  40  courses  with  an  attendance  of  50,000  persons,  thus 
"  surpassing  all  English  records."  Within  a  few  months  a  more 
extensive  organization  was  formed  at  Philadelphia  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  the  American  society  for  the 
extension  of  university  teaching"  with  the  original  Philadelphia 
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society  as  its  first  branch.  Prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
many  of  them  business  men,  guaranteed  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  corporation  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  all  col- 
leges and  universities  connected  with  the  society  in  extension 
teaching.  This  organization,  which  closely  resembles  the  London 
society,  is  the  most  influential  society  engaged  in  the  work  in  the 
eastern  states. 

Need  of  good  teachers.  The  Philadelphia  society  early 
experienced  the  difficulty  above  mentioned  of  enlisting  capable 
university  teachers.  To  meet  growing  needs  the  entire  services 
of  two  able  men  were  secured  in  1891-92  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular list  of  instructors  from  colleges  and  universities.  The  next 
year  the  number  of  these  so-called  "  staff-lecturers  "  was  increased 
to  four  and  for  the  present  year  the  services  of  six  are  required. 
These  men  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  lecturing,  organ- 
izing and  assisting  new  centers,  conducting  the  society  publica- 
tions, etc.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  contribution  of  the  Philadel- 
phia society  to  the  general  project  that  it  has  insisted  on  having 
teachers  trained  for  the  work. 

Training  for  extension  workers.  In  October,  1892,  the  cor- 
poration opened  a  seminary  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Wharton  school  of  political  science  for 
training  of  extension  lecturers  and  organizers.  The  object  was 
not  only  to  supply  teachers  for  the  Philadelphia  society  but  to 
enable  other  organizations  and  universities  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  secure  capable  teachers  fully  conversant  with  the 
best  methods  and  qualified  to  practise  them.  The  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  fully  justified  and  bids  fair  to  become  an 
object  lesson  of  importance  to  those  interested  in  promoting 
higher  education  in  the  schools. 

The  work  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  best  organized  extension 
centers  in  America  is  in  Chicago,  where  work  was  begun  by  Dr 
W :  F :  Poole  of  the  Newberry  library,  who  in  common  with 
other  librarians  got  his  inspiration  from  Prof.  Adams.  The  final 
impulse  was  given,  however,  by  the  founding  of  Chicago  university. 
Pres.  Harper's  purpose  was  not  to  organize  a  university  merely  to 
compete  with  older  institutions ;  he  intended  the  Chicago  uni- 
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versity  to  seek  out  its  own  .field  and  work  therein.  To  Pres. 
Harper,  who  was  already  familiar  with  Chautauqua  methods 
and  who  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  national  need  of  more 
and  better  higher  education,  "no  demand  was  more  evident  and 
more  evidently  unprovided  for  than  that  the  universities  should 
extend  their  influence  beyond  their  own  premises  and  offer  to 
intelligent  men  and  women  throughout  the  countrv  whatever  of 
university  advantages  they  can  use."a  In  the  new  university, 
therefore,  one  of  the  four  grand  coordinate  divisions  was 
assgned  to  university  extension.  It  has  its  own  separate  faculty 
and  special  administrative  officers.  The  department  is  not  a 
mere  aljunct  of  the  university  ;  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity as  any  other  division  and  has  its  own  most  excellent 
equipment. 

Chicago  university.  Appropriating  to  its  own  use  the  results 
of  English  experience  and  such  American  innovations  as  the 
teachers  seminary  and  an  extension  library  system,  the  Chicago 
department  added  two  new  features:  (1)  correspondence-teach- 
ing, and  (2)  special  class-teaching  on  Saturdays  and  week-day  even- 
ings. By  correspondence  with  the  teacher  a  student  in  any  part 
of  the  world  may  carry  on  regular  and  systematic  study  in 
absentia  and  yet  be  a  matriculated  student  of  the  university. 
The  special  evening  and  Saturday  classes,  which  are  confined 
naturally  to  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  have  proved  to  be  a  most 
satisfactory  feature.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  the  same  as 
within  university  walls  save  that  it  is  more  prolonged.  In  this 
way,  or  by  correspondence  study,  a  student  may  do  one  half  of 
the  undergraduate,  or  one  third  of  the  doctorate  work. 

Chicago  university  was  opened  October  2,  1S92,  and  on  that 
verv  day  Prof.  E :  G.  Moulton  of  Cambridge,  England,  began 
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the  first  extension  course.  A  full  corps  of  teachers  was  soon  in 
the  field  and  before  December  15.000  persons  were  in  attendance 
on  the  course  lectures.  The  united  efforts  of  a  faculty  re- 
cruited from  the  ablest  teachers  in  England  and  America  have 
roused  the  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  about  Chicago  to  a 
realization  of  what  the  movement  is.  The  experience  of  two 
years  has  modified  some  points  of  view,  but  in  the  main  the  work 
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at  Chicago  has  showed  constant  progress  and  illustrates  without 
doubt  the  pedagogic  high-water  mark  of  university  extension  in 
the  world. 

Extension  work  in  other  states.  The  three  central  organiza- 
tions, above  described,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  are 
the  most  important  in  America.  There  are  other  interesting  exper- 
iments in  progress  which  would  seek  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
state  supervision  and  public  support  with  the  stability  that  comes 
only  from  close  connection  with  a  live  university.  For  example, 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  California  the  movement  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  state  universities.  Some  of  these  states  have  supported 
for  several  years  systematic  courses  in  agriculture  and  kindred 
subjects  for  the  better  training  of  their  farmers.  Notably  in 
Wisconsin  was  the  system  so  perfect  that  the  state  university 
found  it  an  easy  matter  to  extend  special  privileges  through  its 
extension  department  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  state  univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  has  long  maintained  close  relations  with  the 
engineers  of  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  even  to  giving  regular 
instruction  to  hundreds  of  workingmen  in  no  wise  connected  with 
the  university.  A  complete  system  of  farmers  institutes,  as  in  Wi-  - 
consin,  has  also  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  more  extended  plan  of  university  extension.  Jn  point  of 
time  Brown  university  in  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  incor- 
porate the  extension  system  as  a  part  of  its  regular  work.  A 
director  was  appointed  from  the  faculty  in  June,  1891,  and  all 
preparations  were  made  to  enter  active  service  the  following 
semester.  At  first  no  effort  was  made  to  attract  large  audiences, 
in  fact  the  university  avoided  all  over-stimulus  ;  small  classes  and 
hard  study  were  the  special  features  of  the  wrork.  However,  in 
his  last  report,  1893,  Pres.  Andrews  in  speaking  of  the  work 
during  the  past  yt-ar,  notes  the  "  substantial  and  unexpected 
increase  "  in  the  number  of  students.  School  teachers,  business 
men  and  young  people  are  attracted  to  the  work  and  "a  large 
proportion  are  workingmen."  The  subjects  offered  are  history, 
literature,  science,  economics  and  mechanical  drawing  (wholly 
class  work).  Teachers  are  instructed  to  teach  ;  that  is,  "  carefully 
explain,  expound,  repeat,  illustrate  and  catechize  "a 
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Colleges  interested.  Among  the  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  are  now  engaged  in  university  extension  may  be 
mentioned  Bowdoin  and  Colby  in  Maine,  Colgate  and  Rochester 
in  New  York,  Rutgers  in  New  Jersey,  Cincinnati  in  Ohio,  and 
Trinity  college  in  Connecticut.  In  January,  1892,  Ohio  formed 
a  special  state  organization,  and  in  the  following  April  the  Con- 
necticut association  became  a  state  branch  of  the  American 
society,  Philadelphia.  Other  societies,  as  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  are  in  the  field,  all  concerned  more  or  less 
actively  in  promoting  what  they  believe  to  be  university  exten- 
sion. Some  of  them  have  made  serious  errors.  Teachers  have 
been  commissioned  independently  of  the  universities,  whose 
qualifications  are,  to  say  the  least,  questionable ;  it  has  sometimes 
been  overlooked  that  university  extension  without  a  university 
to  extend  is  an  anomaly  in  word  and  fact."  The  history  of 
the  movement  in  England  suggests  that  a  period  of  rest  or  even 
retrogression  may  be  expected  after  the  first  hot  blood  has  cooled, 
but  thus  far  there  has  been  steady  progress  all  along  the  line. 
The  effects  of  the  hard  times  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  have 
been  serious  in  some  localities,  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  work  of  university  extension  has  not  suffered  more  than  other 
forms  of  higher  education. 

The  work  in  Canada.  A  Canadian  society  was  formed  in 
November  1&91,  on  the  model  of  the  American  society, 
Philadelphia,  but  for  some  reason  the  progress  has  not  been 
commensurate  wiih  that  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
flourishing  centers  that  find  able  teachers  among  the  university 
men,  of  whom  Prof.  Cox,  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
successful  of  the  Cambridge  science  lecturers,"  is  a  leading  spirit. 

In  Australia.  University  extension  has  become  "  one  of  the 
regular  educational  agencies  of  Australia  and  its  friends  are 
active  and  increasing." b  The  University  of  Melbourne  under- 
took extension  teaching  in  1890  and  has  been  most  active  in 
promoting  the  work  throughout  Victoria  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies.  In  1893  it  maintained  seven  local  centers  with 
more   than    1000   students.      The  bureau  publishes   a  monthly 
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journal  which  holds  high  rank  among  university  extension 
publications.  In  New  South  Wales  a  special  board  has  charge 
of  the  work  which  extends  even  into  Queensland  ;  some  500 
students  are  in  attendance.  Xe  v  Zealand  is  likewise  interested 
in  the  movement.  The  government  has  given  state  aid  to 
university  extension  in  Sydney,  a  precedent  which  is  being  urged 
on  the  governments  of  other  colonies.  In  Africa  the  work  was 
begun  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr  Bensly,  another 
Cambridge  lecturer,  whose  missionary  efforts  have  borne  good 
fruit.  In  short  the  good  reports  of  university  extension  have 
carried  its  fame  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ;  the 
circle  of  the  globe  is  completed  with  its  introduction  into  India 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  university  of  Madras. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden.  From  England  the  movement  has 
crossed  over  to  Norway  ar  d  Sweden.  In  Ly  92  Prof.  Dr  J .  Mourley 
Void  attended  the  university  extension  summer  meeting 
in  Oxford  in  order  to  study  the  methods.  His  report,  printed 
in  pamphlet-form,  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  making 
the  Scandinavian  universities  truly  national.  The  following 
year  a  summer  school  was  held  at  the  University  of  Upsala, 
Sweden,  whic^  was  attended  by  about  400  school  teachers 
and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  meeting 
lasted  two  weeks,  during  which  time  about  100  lectures  were 
given"  This  past  summer  (1S94)  such  meetings  were  held  in 
several  Scandinavian  universities —  Christiania,  Lund,  Helsingfors 
and  others.  It  is  not,  however,  the  extraordinary  interest  shown 
in  the  summer  university  sessions  that  is  of  most  significance,  but 
the  fact  that  through  the  medium  of  university  extension  the 
national  high  schools  are  being  connected  with  the  universities. 
For  more  than  25  years  the  '  folkhojskoler "  have  supplied  the 
higher  training  for  the  great  body  of  the  people.6  Originating  in 
Denmark  as  early  as  1844,  these  schools  first  took  prominent  rank 
after  the  disastrous  war  with  Germany  in  1*64.  The  aim  was 
to  give  young  men  and  women  practical  training  in  practical 
affairs  and  to  inspire  them  with  patriotic  and  religious  ideals. 
With  some  modifications  these  schools  passed  over  into  Scandi- 
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navia  where  they  have  been  well  supported  by  the  people  but 
entirely  without  university  recognition.  With  the  beginning  of 
extension  courses  these  schools  have  become  natural  centers  for 
university  work.0  Through  them  the  highest  scholarship  of  the 
land  finds  ready  communication  with  the  people  and  a  means  of 
influence  of  unusual  power.  It  is  said  that  the  movement  has  the 
support  of  the  state  and  "  a  grant  from  public  funds  would  proba- 
bly be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  if  desired."6 

In  Belgium.  In  Belgium  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the 
fall  of  1892  at  Ghent,  the  national  university,  with  courses  of 
free  or  very  cheap  lectures.  Teachers,  merchants  and  working- 
men  were  attracted  to  the  work  which  consisted  of  20  lectures 
on  Dutch  literature  and  10  each  on  German  and  English  litera- 
tures Courses  in  botany  were  afterward  arranged  for  the  sum 
mer.  In  March,  1893,  a  society  was  formed  in  Brussels  for  the 
extension  of  university  teaching.  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  professors  of  the  Universite  libre  de  Bruxelles^  one  of  whom 
M.  Leon  Led  ere,  had  studied  the  development  and  methods  of 
university  extension  in  England  and  reported  his  findings  in  the 
Revue  universitaire  for  January,  1893.  The  rules  of  the  society 
stipulate  that  no  one  may  be  commissioned  as  teacher  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  university.  The  work  is  based  on  the  lecture, 
syllabus  and  class  as  in  England  but  the  weekly  written  exercise 
is  dropped  out.  Centers  have  been  formed  in  all  the  large  towns 
of  Belgium.  For  the  past  yearc  25  courses  are  reported  at  13 
towns  with  a  total  attendance  of  nearly  4000.  The  subjects 
were  in  order  of  popularity,  history,  sociology,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  zoology,  law,  palaeontology  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
The  progress  already  made  is  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  founders  of  the  movement.  Difficulties  are  reported,  specially 
those  of  oral  communication  arising  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
university  professors  speak  only  French,  or  at  most  the  literary 
Flemish,  neither  of  which  is  intelligible  to  the  average  Flemish 
audience.  It  is  further  hinted  that  the  Brussels  society  is  in  the 
hands  of  politicians  —  "  several  (of  the  promoters)  are  socialists  ; 
almost  all  the  others  determined  radicals."     If  this  be  true,  it  is 

a  U.  E.  J.  4:105.  b  Internat.  U.  E.  cocg.  Rept.  p.  73. 

c  See  Revue  universitaire,  June    15,  1894,  for  annual    report  of    university  extension  in 
Belgium. 
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the  first  instance  of  partizan  propaganda  under  guise  of  univer- 
sity extension.  Such  a  charge,  if  applicable  to  the  actions  of  a 
few,  can  not  be  imputed  to  the  great  majority  of  those  interested 
in  the  work.  The  report  for  1893-94  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
general  tendency  and  it  shows  where  the  popular  interest  is;  of 
the  25  courses  reported,  only  five  were  on  sociologic  or  economic 
subjects." 

On  the  continent.  University  extension,  beyond  the  exceptions 
already  noted,  has  made  no  considerable  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. Three  pioneer  courses  were  given  last  winter  to  English 
residents  in  Montreux  and  two  in  Lausanne.  It  is  intended  in 
1894-95  to  continue  the  work  in  these  two  "English  winter 
colonies  "  and  to  establish  courses  in  Switzerland  and  on  the 
Riviera.  The  influence  of  such  centers,  however,  must  remain 
exceedingly  limited,  and  the  use  of  the  English  language  takes 
away  what  little  value  might  accrue  to  the  communities  from  a 
well  conducted  object  lesson  in  their  midst.  The  French  gov- 
ernment has  commissioned  agents  to  study  the  movement  in 
England.6  The  Italian  department  of  education  sent  representa- 
tives, one  of  them  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Rome,  to  the 
university  extension  congress  held  in  London,  June  22-23,  1894. 
A  professor  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  who  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge in  the  summer  of  1893,  was  authorized  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  starting  a  university  extension  movement  in 
Russia.  The  University  of  Yienna,  on  petition  of  the  Peoples' 
education  society,  has  formulated  a  practical  scheme  of  coopera- 
tion in  educational  work  throughout  the  city.  Sporadic  efforts  to 
extend  university  teaching  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  other 
places  on  the  continent,  but  neither  in  method  nor  in  result  do 
they  correspond  to  the  English  ideals.  In  process  of  growth, 
however,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  branches  will  become  in- 

a  Since  this  writing  a  conference  "  of  critical  importance  to  the  movement  in  Belgium  "  was 
held  at  Brussels,  Jan  20,  '95.  "The  real  point  at  issue  was  whether  the  Brussels  university 
extension  society  should  adopt  the  full  method  of  the  English  system  — lectures,  followed  by 
classes,  accompanied  by  essay  work  and  leading  up  to  a  final  examination —or  drift  into  a 
mere  lecture-agency  for  the  supply  of  more  or  less  isolated  addresses  on  different  subjects. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  spirit  and  pertinacity.  But  at  last  the  English  idea  prevailed,  and 
the  Brussels  committee  and  its  secretary  Mr  Hirsch  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
their  work,  instead  of  being  doomed  to  early  failure,  has  been  systematized  and  strengthened 
by  the  conference."    O.  Q.  5:47. 

b  Camb.  s.  m.  Rept.  p.  30. 
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creasingly  differentiated  from  the  parent  stem.  The  principles 
of  university  extension  are  susceptible  of  many  and  varied  in- 
terpretations;  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  any  established 
order  whose  highest  aim  is  the  common  weal.  The  particular 
interests  of  a  nation  (to  mention  no  smaller  unit)  and  its  special 
needs,  political,  economic,  intellectual  and  religious,  predetermine 
the  limits  of  the  movement  and  unalterably  fix  its  character. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  UNIVEttSITY  EXTENSION  WORK 

Leaders  in  the  extension  of  university  teaching  one  and  all  em- 
phasize the  principle  that  the  movement  exists  primarily  for  the 
sake  of  its  students,  a  truism  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  more  con- 
servative schemes  of  higher  education.  It  is  as  important  in  the 
organization  of  the  system  that  the  needs  of  each  particular  com- 
munity and  of  its  various  social  and  industrial  classes  be  thor- 
oughly understood  as  that  there  should  be  somewhere  a  board  of 
experts  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  work  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  definite  standard  of  scholarship.  For  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  latter  requirement  it  appears  that  the  universities,  or 
organizations  working  with  or  through  universities,  are  the  best 
means,  but  university  men  can  know  comparatively  little  of 
local  conditions  or  of  the  needs  of  a  class  whose  daily  life 
belongs  to  a  world  entirely  separated  from  that  of  the  scholar. 
For  these  reasons,  the  success  of  university  extension  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  completeness  with  which  local  managers 
understand  their  environment  and  to  the  persistency  and  diplo- 
macy displayed  in  uniting  all  factions  in  striving  toward  the 
common  end. 

First  steps  toward  a  local  center.  University  extension  is 
contagious;  it  is  neither  of  spontaneous  generation  nor  is  it 
absorbed  with  food  or  drink.  Its  origin  in  a  town  may  generally 
be  traced  to  a  single  person,  who,  having  experience  of  its  work- 
ings elsewhere,  determines  to  secure  it  at  home.  A  few  friends 
are  interested,  or  perhaps  some  local  society  takes  it  up.  Corres- 
pondence is  opened  with  the  secretary  of  the  nearest  central 
organization  and  publications  are  secured  giving  a  history  of  the 
movement,  its  aims,  methods,  expenses  and  other  general  infor- 
mation.    A  volunteer  committee  undertakes  to  enlist  the  sym- 
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pathy  of  the  clergy,  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  heads  of 
schools,  of  employers  of  labor  and  of  labor  organizations ;  in 
short  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  as  many  representative  men  as 
possible.  The  next  step,  unless  the  movement  is  supported  by 
some  association  strong  enough  to  take  risks,  is  to  have  the 
mayor  or  chairman  of  the  school  board  call  a  public  meeting. 
The  central  organization  sends  a  representative,  if  requested, 
who  can  plead  the  cause  of  better  education  for  the  people ; 
some  intelligent  workingman  has  been  requested  to  consider  the 
educational  needs  of  his  class ;  a  representative  business  man 
will  present  the  results  of  his  study  on  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  local  center  and  its  financial  management ;  still  others, 
probably  clergymen  and  teachers,  will  speak  of  the  benefit  to 
accrue  directly  to  those  who  enter  on  the  work  and  indirectly  to 
the  town  by  having  such  a  center  in  their  midst.  It  is  resolved 
to  form  a  society ;  a  constitution  with  by-laws  is  adopted;  pro- 
visional officers  are  chosen  ;  and  those  in  the  audience  interested 
in  the  movement  are  requested  to  fill  up  the  blanks  previously 
distributed  pledging  themselves  to  pay  certain  amounts  annually 
in  return  for  the  privileges  of  membership. 

Securing  funds.  A  meeting  of  the  new  center  is  held  at  an 
early  date  when  special  committees  are  elected  and  a  definite 
choice  is  made  of  the  subject  for  the  introductory  course  of 
study.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  local  committee  the 
central  organization  designates  a  lecturer.  From  this  time  on 
everything  is  definite;  the  managers  know  precisely  what  course 
will  be  given  and  by  whom ;  the  expense,  and  the  number  of 
tickets  that  must  be  sold  in  order  to  meet  it.  A  certain  amount 
may  be  relied  on  from  the  annual  dues,  and  possibly  there  is  also 
a  guarantee  subscription  fund  which  may  be  drawn  on  in  case  of 
final  deficit.  In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  financial  success 
of  the  undertaking  depends  on  the  sale  of  special  admission 
tickets.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  faith  of  the  leader  is  most 
tried.  Some  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  can  not  pay  the  regular  rates  ;  others  who,  as  all 
the  town  know,  are  most  likely  to  receive  special  benefit,  show 
no  interest ;  and  there  are  some  public-spirited,  educated  men,  on 
whom  the  promoters  of  university  extension  thought  to  rely,  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  who  take  no  pains  to  conceal 
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their  disapprobation  of  such  seemingly  superficial  means  of 
education.  At  such  a  crisis  the  fate  of  many  a  center  has  been 
decided  by  a  single  person,  often  a  lady,  who,  as  member  of  the 
committee  or  as  local  secretary,  was  determined  to  see  the  matter 
through ;  by  house  to  house  visits,  judicious  advertising  in  all  the 
town  papers  and  the  spread  of  posters,  personal  appeals  to  labor 
leaders  and  the  officers  of  local  associations,  her  efforts  are  finally 
crowned  wiih  success  and  the  course  is  assured  without  debt. 

Choice  of  secretary.  An  efficient  secretary  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  local  center.  With  the  launching  of  the  scheme  his 
work  has  only  begun.  Theoretically  the  management  includes  a 
committee  representative  of  all  classes  participating  in  the  work, 
but  such  a  committee  is  of  value  only  when  under  the  direction 
of  an  able  secretary.  He  must  make  all  arrangements  for  the 
lectures,  he  must  receive  the  lecturer  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
local  conditions,  he  should  keep  a  record  of  each  meeting  and 
make  all  announcements,  he  has  charge  of  the  library ;  in  short 
the  secretary  stands  as  a  mediator  between  the  central  organiza- 
tion represented  m  the  teacher,  and  the  students  of  the  local 
center.  This  requires  some  special  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  university  extension  movement  and  its  pedagogic  methods  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tact  in  the  management  of  men, 
a  correct  appreciation  of  students'  difficulties  and  ready  sympathy 
in  assisting-  them.a 


*& 


Formation  of  a  permanent  center.  With  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  course  new  problems  arise,  more  serious  than  any 
hitherto  encountered.  It  is  after  all  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  secure  pledges  and  sell  tickets  enough  for  a  single 
course ;  the  rub  comes  when  it  is  proposed  to  effect  a  permanent 
organization.  Some  of  the  first  students,  impelled  only  by 
curiosity,  have  fallen  b}<  the  way-side ;  others  have  no  inclination 
to  repeat  the  experience.  A  small  band  remains  faithful.  It 
is  enthusiastic  and  willing  to  make  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice to  continue  the  work,  but  it  is  noted  that  individual  prefer- 
ences have  become  strongly  marked  during  the  introductory 
course,  usually  on  some  topic  of  general  interest,  and  it  becomes 


oU,  E.  W.  1:22-25. 
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less  easy  to  select  a  topic  for  the  succeeding  course.  Some  come 
chiefly  to  be  interested  and  others  wish  to  do  scholarly  work  in 
definite  lines  The  student  with  literary  tastes  finds  no  use  for 
geology  and  few  of  the  ladies  are  likely  to  express  a  preference  for 
economics,  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  many  men.  Small  cen- 
ters, too,  find  special  difficulties  in  retaining  their  financial  support. 
The  curiosity  to  hear  of  some  new  thing  may  no  longer  be  turned 
to  account,  while  conflicting  rumors  of  the  value  of  the  work 
tend  to  develop  a  factional  spirit  in  the  town.  The  local  secre- 
tary, however,  assisted  now  by  a  corps  of  students  personally 
interested,  can  work  wonders ;  few  centers  with  a  good  secretary 
have  ever  given  up  the  work  at  the  conclusion  of  a  successful 
introductory  course. 

Possibilities  in  large  towns.  Small  centers  with  no  external 
means  of  support  are  obliged  to  compromise  on  many  points  to 
save  themselves  from  extinction.  Centers  in  large  towns  have 
decided  advantages.  Granted  sufficient  funds  they  can  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  two  or  three  concurrent  courses  on  subjects 
which  will  interest  all  classes ;  lectures  may  be  given  afternoons 
to  ladies  and  people  of  leisure  and  repeated  evenings  of  the  same 
days  at  reduced  rates  to  workingmen.  Courses  in  sequence 
extending  over  several  years  are  possible ;  an  English  center  may 
become  an  affiliated  branch  of  the  extension  department  of  Cam- 
bridge university  ;  and,  finally,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  local 
center  to  develop  into  a  veritable  people's  university  college.  In 
any  event  the  first  effort  of  a  center  permanently  established  is 
to  induce  an  interest  in  earnest  and  prolonged  study  in  definite 
lines.  Local  conditions  occasionally  favor  this  plan.  A  good 
public  librar}1"  provided  with  classrooms  makes  an  admirable 
nucleus  for  permanent  operations  ;  in  large  cities  special  founda- 
tions, as  Toynbee  hall,  a  social  settlement  in  London,  or  Young 
men's  Christian  associations  are  often  utilized.  The  experience 
of  Reading  and  Exeter  in  England  seems  to  indicate  the  possi- 
bility of  fusing  several  such  permanent  associations  into  a  cor- 
porate institution  charged  with  the  higher  educational  interests 
of  the  people.  With  suitable  headquarters  and  substantial  sup- 
port assured  it  appears  to  be  no  more  difficult  to  arrange  for 
courses  in  sequence  for  three  or  four  years  than  for  six  months. 
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The   London  society  has  specially  developed  this  phase  of  the 
work,  of  which  more  at  length  in  the  following  chapter. 

University  extension  colleges.  Mr  Sadler,  secretary  to  the 
Oxford  delegacy,  and  Mr  Mackinder,  principal  of  the  university 
extension  college  at  Reading,  have  given  particular  study  to  the 
practicability  of  securing  permanent  foundations.  Their  plans 
for  central  headquarters  call  for  an  expenditure  of  about  £3,000 
for  a  building  "  containing  two  lecture  rooms,  one  designed  for  a 
large  audience,  the  second  for  a  smaller  class;  a  students  refer- 
ence library ;  a  small  laboratory  ;  an  office  for  the  local  secretary 
and  a  caretaker's  house."  "  A  further  outlay  of  £500,"  it  is  esti- 
mated, "  would  furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  students  library,  and 
equip  the  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms  with  educational  appa- 
ratus. A  yearly  expenditure  of  £600  would  provide  all  the 
teaching  (by  the  itinerant  staff  of  lecturers,  three  or  four  of 
whom  would  visit  the  college  in  each  week  of  the  session)  and 
pay  the  local  secretary's  clerk  and  caretaker."*  It  is  proposed, 
should  private  munificence  fail  to  supply  the  necessary  funds, 
that  the  annual  expenses  be  divided  equally  between  the 
students,  the  city  and  the  government.  Few  centers,  however, 
can  hope  either  for  so  magnificent  a  gift  of  fortune  or  for  state 
aid ;  the  many  must  seek  for  more  practical  ways  of  reducing 
expenses  and  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  quality 
of  scholarship. 

Ways  of  reducing  expenses.  There  are  two  factors  which 
conspire  to  make  rates  abnormally  high :  first,  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  lecturer  in  going  out  to  a  single  center,  specially 
in  the  United  States,  are  often  no  inconsiderable  item ;  second,  a 
staff-lecturer  wholly  dependent  on  extension  work  for  an  income 
must  have  higher  fees  than  would  be  necessary  could  he  be  guar- 
anteed permanent  employment.  The  first  difficulty  is  in  part 
overcome  when  a  number  of  centers  near  each  other  take  the 
same  lecturer  on  successive  days.  Such  a  circuit  on  the  weekly 
i  lecture  lecture  plan  may  comprise  six  towns  and  thus  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  extra  expenses  which  are  shared  in  com- 
mon.   In  Pennsylvania  where  bi-weekly  lectures  are  more  common 

a]  Mackinderl&L8adler,,  p.,123-24. 
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a  12-town  circuit  is  reported ;  Dr  W.  Clarke  Robinson  in  delivering 
72  lectures  in  the  fall  of  1S93  traveled  5817  miles."  He  also  lec- 
tured in  practically  the  same  circuit  during  the  winter  and  spring 
terms  of  1891.  Every  effort  is  being  made  both  in  England 
and  America  to  group  towns  with  convenient  railway  connec- 
tions into  circuits,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
neighboring  centers  to  be  in  touch  with  each  other  but  specially 
to  secure  reduced  rates  to  the  several  centers.  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  insure  permanency  of  employment  to  the  lecturer. 
The  practical  outcome  of  English  experience  is  a  tendency  to 
a  district  federate  all  the  centers  in  a  given  district,  or  county, 
associations    an(^  ^Q  piace  a  secretanT  in  charge  of  the  whole.6     The 

London  societv,  although  usuallv  counted  as  one  of  the  four 
English  central  organizations,  is  in  reality  a  district  association 
dependent  on  the  universities.  There  were  in  1891  four  similar 
federations  among  the  counties  and  of  late  others  have  been 
added  but  their  success  has  not  been  marked.  The  one  thing 
needful  —  a  need  which  will  in  time  be  satisfied  —  is  that  the 
secretary  of  a  district  association  should  be  an  extension  lecturer 
with  fixed  salary  who  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work 
of  organization  and  teaching  within  his  district.0  In  return  for 
the  assurance  of  a  fixed  income  the  centers  would  secure  more 
teaching  than  under  present  arrangements  and  besides 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  having  a  more  systematic  organiza- 
tion and  a  responsible  head.  The  founding  of  a  memorial 
lectureship  at  Toynbee  hall,  London,  suggests  the  possibility 
of  private  foundations  for  the  support  of  district  secretaries. 
Prof.  Stuart  prophesied  15  years  ago  that  a  system  of  feder- 
ated  centers    would  grow   up  which  would  employ  not  only  a 

a  U.  E.  B.  1 :  44.  b  Mackinder  &  Sadler,  p.  49-53. 

c  Since  this  writing  a  member  of  th9  Oxford  delegacy  has  given  £600  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  "superintendents  or  directors  of  university  extension  teacbiog  (for  three 
years  each)  in  certain  districts  where  railway  communications  make  combined  effort  natural 
and  easy."  The  donor  makes  the  following  suggestions  :  "  It  is  feit  that  such  directors 
should  be  nominated  by  the  university  authorities  (preferably  after  private  consultation  with 
some  of  the  more  experienced  organizers  resident  in  the  districts  concerned),  and  should  serve 
for  a  short  term  of  years,  as  their  influence  would  depend  on  their  becoming  familiar  with 
local  conditions  and  personally  acqutiated  with  the  teachers  and  others  closely  concerned 
with  education  in  the  district  Th<jir  first  dutie3  would  lie  in  the  direction  of  forming  lecture- 
circuits  to  be  served  by  one  lecturer  at  a  tine,  in  pro  noting  sequence  of  studies,  and  in  encour- 
aging the  establishment  of  classes  for  systematic  work  alongside  of,  or  between,  the  lecture 
courses." 
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permanent  secretary,  or  principal,  but  a  full  staff  of  peri- 
patetic teachers  as  well.a  The  recent  county  council  grants  show 
the  expediency  of  having  a  central  board  of  responsible  experts 
familiar  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  districts  and  qualified 
to  direct  the  instruction. 

Tendency  to  centralization.  The  historical  development  of 
university  extension  in  England  has  tended  rather  to  hinder  than 
to  advance  the  formation  of  district  associations.  For  more  than 
10  years  Cambridge  carried  on  the  work  alone,  save  for  the  city 
of  London  and  a  limited  district  about  Oxford  ;  but  with  the 
inauguration  of  shorter  and  more  popular  courses  by  Oxford  in 
1885  new  centers  sprang  up  all  over  England  joining  themselves 
to  Oxford.  From  this  time  on,  all  England,  one  may  say,  has 
been  competed  for  by  the  two  universities  and  of  late  a  third 
one,  Victoria,  has  begun  work  in  the  northern  counties.  Gradu. 
ally  the  methods  are  becoming  uniform  and  with  increasing 
harmony  a  better  and  more  economically  administered  system 
will  arise.  So  long  as  university  extension  continues  to  be  a 
missionary  movement  —  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  missionary 
further  extension  will  be  out  of  the  question — its  strength  will 
lie  in  the  efficiency  of  the  central  organizations  and  in  the  zealous 
loyalty  of  its  leaders. 

Methods  of  central  control.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  main  centers  both  in  England  and  America  but  in  sum- 
mary it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  England  the  universities  main- 
tain full  control,  indirectly  to  be  sure  in  London,  but  even  here 
we  may  expect  consolidation  with  the  new  teaching  university 
when  it  is  established.  It  was  reported  at  the  recent  university 
extension  congress  in  London  that  the  following  five  schemes  are 
in  active  operation  : b 

"  1  By  university  commission.  At  Oxford  the  movement  is 
managed  by  a  delegacy  of  2  L  members,  at  Cambridge  by  a  syn- 
dicate of  18  members  which  has  charge  of  the  local  examina- 
tions also,  and  at  Victoria  by  a  committee  of  the  general  board 
of  studies,  14  in  number,  11  of  whom  are  lecturers.      At  Oxford 


o  Roberts,  p.  75.  b  Internat.  U.  E  .cong.  Rept.  p.  24-25. 
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six  delegates  are  or  have  been  lecturers.  At  Cambridge  two 
syndics  have  been  lecturers,  and  two  elected  representatives  of 
the  present  lecturers  have  seats  on  'the  lectures  committee' of 
the  syndicate,  which  considers  questions  connected  with  the  local 
lectures  and  reports  on  them  to  the  syndicate. 

2  As  part  of  university  work.  At  Chicago  the  work  '  is  man- 
aged by  a  special  division  of  the  university,  coordinate  with 
other  divisions,'  and  '  the  executive  officers  of  instruction  of  the 
university  extension  division  constitute  a  faculty  for  the  discus- 
sion and  general  oversight  of  the  activities  of  this  division.'  In 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorka  the  work  is  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  the  regents,  and  at  the  state  university  of  Min- 
nesota it  is  in  the  hands  of  '  a  committee  appointed  annually 
from  the  general  faculty  of  the  university.' 

3  By  university  boards.  At  Melbourne  and  at  Sydney  the 
central  authority  is  a  university  board.  The  Sydney  board 
received  early  in  1894  power  'to  enlarge  itself  from  12  members 
to  18  at  most,  by  adding  during  the  year  any  persons  who  take  a 
strong  interest  in  forwarding  university  extension.' 

4  By  independent  societies.  The  constitution  of  the  London 
society  is  comprehensive.  Out  of  the  34  members  of  the  council, 
12  represent  educational  institutions  and  three  are  local  secre- 
taries. Side  by  side  with  the  council  there  is  a  universities'  joint 
board,  consisting  of  three  representatives  appointed  by  each  of 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London.  The  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  is  an  incorporated  society,  which 
elects  annually  members  of  a  board  of  directors. 

5  By  representative  committees.  At  Cincinnati  the  govern- 
ing committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  university 
faculty,  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  the  students.  In 
nearly  all  the  smaller  organizations  the  central  authority  consists 
of  a  few  local  professors,  who  are  in  most  cases  the  lecturers,  and 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  district." 

a  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  a  distinct  department  for  its  extension  work, 
coordinate  with  the  administrative,  examination,  library  and  museum  departments.  Each  of 
the  five  departments  has  a  standing  committee  of  regents  entrusted  with  its  immediate  super- 
vision. 
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Functions  of  central  organizations.  The  chief  functions  of 
the  central  organizat'on  are  to  promote  the  progress  of  university 
extension,  to  supply  competent  lecturers  and  suitable  apparatus 
including  syllabuses  to  local  centers,  to  devise  courses  of  study 
with  final  examinations  and  to  award  suitable  certificates  to  stu- 
dents satisfying  prescribed  conditions  of  scholarship.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  is  promoted  indirectly  whenever  the  work 
of  anv  center  is  successfullv  conducted.  Each  central  ofiice, 
however,  takes  special  pains  to  provide  publications,  tracts,  circu- 
lars, monthly  journals,  etc.  for  the  explanation  of  its  work  and 
methods.  The  periodical  literature  devoted  to  university  exten- 
sion is  already  formidable.  The  London  society  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  magazine,  the  University  extension  journal, 
in  February  1890  and  the  Oxford  university  extension  gazette  was 
started  in  August  of  the  same  year0 ;  the  Philadelphia  society 
publishes  twob  excellent  monthly  magazines,  the  University  exten- 
sion bulletin  devoted  chiefly  to  news,  and  University  extension,  an 
ably  conducted  journal  of  pedagogy ;  Chicago  university  pub- 
lishes the  University  extension  world,  an  excellent  journal  now  is- 
sued quarterly  and  practically  superseding  the  University  extension 
magazine,  formerly  published  by  the  Chicago  society ;  the  Mel- 
bourne university  extension  journal  was  also  published  quarterly 
from  Dec.  1892  to  Dec.  1894,  in  the  interests  of  the  work  in  Austra- 
lasia ;  and  the  New  York  department  issues  official  bulletins  from 
time  to  time.  Besides  these  there  are  local  papers  for  the  spread  of 
university  extension  news.  Nearly  all  of  the  main  centers  send 
out  post-free  circulars  of  instruction  and  historical  tracts  suffi- 
cient to  initiate  the  movement  at  a  local  center.  Lists  of  lecturers 
and  their  subjects,  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  secretaries, 
information  on  courses  of  study,  examinations  and  award  of  cer- 
tificates, are  supplied  on  request. 

Work  included  under  university  extension.  The  conception 
of  a  traveling  library  and  of  movable  apparatus  for  science 
teaching  was  a  happy  thought.  The  central  ofiice  has  become  a 
veritable  library,  museum  and  laboratory  clearing-house.     The 

o  These  two  journals  were  replaced  in  October  1895  by  the  University  extension  journal, 
published  under  official  sanction  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London  and  Victoria  university 
extension  authorities. 

b  Replaced,  March  1895,  by  the  Citizen,  a  monthly  issue  devoted  to  university  extension  in  its 
widest  sense. 
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tendency  in  university  extension  work  to  include  within  its 
province  more  than  the  formal  lecture  course  has  led  to  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  duties  of  the  central  office,  ^ew  York 
has  dropped  the  term  "  university  "  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
aim  of  her  department  is  to  extend  "  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  education"  without  distinction  of  grade;  Summer  schools 
(both  Chautauqua  and  the  Catholic  summer  school  of  America 
are  incorporated  in  the  New  York  department),  public  traveling 
libraries  and  teaching  by  correspondence  are  all  considered 
worthy  of  promotion.  Chicago  university  divides  the  work  of 
university  extension  into  five  departments  each  in  charge  of  a 
secretary  responsible  to  the  head  director  :  (1)  The  lecture-study 
department  has  charge  of  the  work  carried  on  at  local  centers 
by  a  university  lecturer  with  the  aid  of  syllabuses,  class,  written 
exercises,  etc.  This  department  is  concerned  with  what  is  usually 
considered  the  main  work  of  university  extension.  Besides  this 
there  is  (a)  a  vigorous  correspondence  department  which  assists 
individual  students  in  any  part  of  the  world  either  directly 
through  its  secretary  or  indirectly  by  putting  them  in  corres- 
pondence with  university  specialists;  (3)  a  class  work  department 
in  charge  of  evening  and  Saturday  classes  of  matriculated 
students  in  and  about  Chicago ;  (4)  a  library  department  which 
sends  out  special  libraries  or  books  as  required ;  and  (5)  a  district 
organization  and  teachers  training  department." 

Selection  of  teachers.  The  most  delicate  and  yet  most  respon- 
sible duty  devolving  on  the  main  centers  is  the  selection  of  com- 
petent teachers.  Not  every  scholar  is  a  teacher  and  not  every 
teacher  is  or  can  become  a  successful  university  extension  lecturer. 
The  qualifications  are  various  and  exacting.  An  independent 
movement,  working  very  often  in  the  face  of  popular  distrust 
and  opposition,  can  risk  no  experiments  with  local  centers.  And 
what  is  required  of  this  new  species?  First,  he  must  have  a 
physical  constitution  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  long 
journeys  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  to  with- 
stand the  dangers  of  daily  change  in  food  and  lodgings.  Mr 
Marriott,  an  English  lecturer^,  has  traveled  over  50,000  miles  in 
the  last  five  or  six  years  in  order  to  deliver  about  1,500  lectures ; 
Dr  Eobinson  of  the  American  society  traveled,  it  is  estimated, 
during  the  winter  of  1893-94,  over  16,000  miles  in  delivering 

o  U.  E.  3:245-51.  6  Since  March  25,  1895,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  delegacy. 
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three  courses  of  72  lectures  each  in  his  12-town  circuit.  The 
second  requirement  of  the  lecturer  is  that  he  be  a  scholar,  not 
necessarily  a  specialist,  but  a  man  of  learning  and  broad  culture. 
To  a  firm  grasp  of  the  subject  he  must  add  the  missionary  spirit 
which  finds  as  much  satisfaction  in  broadening  the  realm  of 
knowledge  as  in  pursuing  his  researches  to  ever  increasing 
depths.  His  function  is  not  merely  to  impart  instruction  but  to 
stimulate  men  to  think  and  study  for  themselves.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  keen  imagination  and  ready  powers  of  adaptation  in 
order  to  uaderstand  the  needs  of  his  audience  and  to  supply  that 
fund  of  concrete  illustration  without  which  all  popular  teaching 
is  meaningless.  He  must  be  sympathetic  and  patient,  knowing 
that  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  student,  however  crude 
and  awkward,  defeats  the  purpose  of  his  teachings.  In  a  word, 
the  desirable  extension  lecturer  is  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  qualifications 
that  he  possesses  a  goodly  amount  of  executive  ability  joined  to 
unbounded  faith  in  the  work  and  worth  of  university  extension". 
It  is,  indeed,  little  wonder  that  many  able  men,  conscientious 
scholars,  even  noted  teachers  in  academic  circles,  should  hesitate 
to  enter  on  a  work  so  peculiarly  exacting  in  all  its  requirements; 
and  when  in  addition  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  incessant 
travel  and  hard  work  on  small  or  uncertain  salaries  are  consid- 
ered, some  conception  may  be  found  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  centers  in  securing  and  retaining  good  teachers.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of  the  movement  is  the 
fidelity  of  its  chief  lecturers.  Some  of  them  —  nearly  all  those 
whose  names  would  be  first  mentioned — have  given  up  lucrative 
and  life-long  positions  in  order  to  enter  on  a  missionary  life,  and 
the  ranks  are  daily  being  recruited  with  men  anxious  to  take  the 
places  of  those  worn  out  in  the  service. 

Training  of  teachers.  There  is  great  danger,  it  is  recognized, 
specially  in  the  United  States,  of  commissioning  men  who  fulfil 
every  requirement  but  those  of  scholarship  and  moral  earnestness. 
There  are  quacks  in  every  profession  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
self-preservation  that  university  extension  teachers,  specially 
staff  lecturers,  should  be  in  every  respect  qualified.  In  America 
only  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  lecturers  engaged  solely  in 
the  work  ;    New  York  offers  a  long  list  of    volunteers   from   her 

a  Mackinder  &  Sadler,  p.  103-12. 
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schools  and  colleges,  trusting  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  certain  that  wherever  the 
universities  are  not  in  immediate  control  there  is  danger  of  super- 
ficiality ;  the  man  of  ready  speech  may  succeed  at  first  in  further- 
i  ng  his  own  interests,  but  unless  he  have  true  culture  to  impart, 
the  outcome  is  ultimately  disastrous.  Oxford  requires  in  addi- 
tion to  a  university  degree  special  recommendations  of  the  can- 
d  idate's  attainments  and  ability  to  speak  in  public ;  next  he  must 
submit  a  syllabus  of  the  course  which  he  proposes  to  give ;  the 
whole  or  part  of  this  course  is  given  to  a  private  audience  with- 
out fee,  and  at  each  step  his  work  is  criticized  and  amendments 
suggested  if  need  be ;  finally,  if  accepted,  he  visits  a  center  and 
studies  the  work  actually  in  operation  under  guidance  of  an 
experienced  teacher.  Cambridge  applies  similar  checks  thus 
assuring  reasonable  protection  to  the  movement  in  England. 
The  American  society  (Philadelphia)  and  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago  undertake  to  train  men  of 
special  attainments  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  extension  teach- 
ing. The  Philadelphia  seminary  started  Oct.  1892,  with  seven 
members,  each  of  whom  carried  on  graduate  work  in  his  par- 
ticular line  besides  the  special  pedagogics  of  university  extension.* 
The  success  of  this  venture  is  highly  encouraging,  and  with  the 
strong  seminaries  in  the  United  States,  friends  of  the  movement 
may  hope  for  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  better 
educational  results  than  are  at  present  possible. 

Cost  of  a  lecture  course.  The  expenses  of  a  course  of 
university  extension  lectures,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
both  lecturer  and  local  center,  fall  under  three  heads :  (1)  fee 
payable  to  the  main  center,  including  payment  to  lecturer,  50  to 
60  copies  of  the  printed  syllabus,  examination,  certificates,  etc.6 
(2)  lecturer's  traveling  expenses ;  loan  of  traveling  library  and 
illustrative  apparatus ;  (3)  local  expenses  for  rent  of  hall  and 
class  room  and  for  printing  and  advertising. 

In  England.  Oxford's  fee  for  a  course  of  12  lectures  is  gener- 
ally  £42  12s.  Staff  lecturers  receive  higher  fees  The  Cambridge 
syndicate  sets  the  following  scale  for  teacher's  fees   in    12-week 

aU.  KB.  1:31. 

b  There  is  no  fee  payable  to  the  New  York  extension  department;  syllabuses  are  sold  at  cost  of 
paper  and  presswork,  and  the  lecturer's  fee  is  usually  paid  to  him  directly  by  the  center, 
though  if  preferred  it  may  be  paid  through  the  central  office. 
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courses  :  staff  lecturers,  £'50  ;  regular  lecturers,  £45  ;  junior  lec- 
turers, £'35.  When  the  lecturer  repeats  a  day  course  in 
the  evening,  the  charge  for  the  two  is  a  fee  and  a  half. 
Centers  grouped  by  fours  secure  staff  lecturers  for  £46  and 
regular  lecturers  for  £41  5s.  Short  trial  courses  cost  about 
£'25  for  six  lectures.  The  expenses  classed  under  (2)  and 
(3)  vary  greatly  according  to  the  grouping  of  the  centers, 
their  distance  from  the  main  center,  and  local  advantages. 
For  these  Oxford  estimates  a  total  of  £9,  when  a  lecture- 
room  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost.  For  long  courses  at  centers 
connected  with  Cambridge  and  Oxford  a  total  of  £60 -£70  is 
not  an  unreasonable  estimate ;  for  the  London,  Victoria  and 
Scotch  university  extension  courses,  about  £10  less. 

In  America.  Eates  in  America  are  somewhat  higher  owing 
specially  to  the  increase  in  the  item  of  traveling  expenses.  The 
official  report  of  Dr  Robinson's  12  town  circuit,  six  lectures  in 
each  town,  is  instructive.  Following  is  a  summary:  "  2044  per- 
sons in  the  aggregate  attended  each  lecture;  1482  persons  re- 
mained for  each  of  the  class  discussions ;  243  students  did  the 
paper  work  on  each  lecture;  $2124.8  3  were  raised  by  the  sale  of 
tickets;  $1885.68  were  spent  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  12  different  towns ;  seven  towns  had  a  surplus 
amounting  in  all  to  $332.05 ;  four  towns  had  a  deficit  amounting 
to  $92.90  ;  leaving  a  net  total  surplus  in  the  circuit  of  $239.15. 
The  average  amount  raised  by  each  town  was  $  193.16  ;  the  average 
total  cost  to  each  town  (including  lecture  fee,  lecturer's  expenses, 
rent,  light,  heat,  janitor  and  printing)  was  $171.42.  The  total  net 
cost  of  the  course  to  each  town  was  $153.05. "a 

Expenses  of  chief  central  organizations.  The  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  London  society,  dated  Nov.  18,  1893,  shows  an  in- 
come of  £5400  18s.  10d.,  of  which  £3661  2s.  8d.  came  from  local 
centers,  the  balance  being  made  up  from  subscriptions  and  'grants 
from  public  bodies.  The  expenses  were  for  lecturers,  examina- 
tions, certificates,  etc.  £4268  8s.  8d.;  for  management,  etc.  £1008 
2s.  5d.;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  £123  12s.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  £350  in  income  over  the  previous  year  and  of  £500  in. 
payment  to  teachers.6      In  comparison  with  Oxford  and  Cam- 

a  U.  E.  B.  1:44. 

b  The  annual  report  of  the  London  society  for  1893-94  shows  an  increase  in  income  of  £400 
and  In  payment  to  teachers,  etc.  of  £246  over  the  previous  year. 
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bridge  these  figures  are  considerably  smaller ;  London  main- 
tained in  1892-93  only  16  short  and  120  long  courses,  while 
Cambridge  gave  78  short  and  155  long  courses  and  Oxford  151 
short  and  87  long  courses.  "We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
universities  expend  from  one  third  to  one  half  more  than  the 
London  society."  During  the  same  year  the  Philadelphia  society 
on  a  basis  of  less  than  one  half  the  number  of  lectures 
given  in  London,  received  from  local  centers  $18,514.?  2,  which 
paid  lecturers'  fees  and  teaching  expenses  and  left  a  balance  of 
$1,119.50  to  the  society.  Other  expenses  were  for  the  summer 
meeting,  $2158.74-,  special  classes  in  civics,  $000,  printing  and 
publication,  $2752.67,  library,  $622. 09,  management,  etc. 
$8276  QQ.  The  total  outlay  for  the  year  amounted  to  about 
$40,000  of  which  more  than  $5000  was  raised  by  a  tax  of  75^ 
on  a  fund  guaranteed  by  60  citizens  of  Philadelphia^ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  expenses  of  general 
management  are  heavy,  and  the  organization,  whether  university 
or  independent  society,  must  be  exceptionally  strong  to  with- 
stand the  heavy  drain.  On  the  other  hand  the  rates  to  centers 
can  not  be  reduced  if  the  present  standard  of  scholarship  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  of  university 
extension  to  centers  at  present  unable  to  bear  the  cost  has 
brought  about  in  England  an  appeal  for  support  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  serious  consideration  of  a  possible  place  for  univer- 
sity extension  in  the  national  scheme  for  secondary  education 
now  being  studied  by  a  royal  commission.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  realized  the  utter  hopelessness  of  asking  for 
state  aid  or  other  governmental  recognition  without  some  show 
of  nat'onal  organization.  The  tendency  to  federate  local  centers 
into  circuits,  and  these  again  into  districts,  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  dividing  all  England  into  federated  districts  directed  by 
the  different  universities  and  represented  in  a  national  council. 
What  England  does  will  later  on  be  of  practical  value  for  the 
work  in  America  and  other  countries. 

An  international  conference.  The  international  character  of 
university  extension  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the  congress 
held  in  London,  June  22-23,  lb94.  The  occasion  of  this  meeting 
was  the  21st  anniversary  of  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  Cam- 

a  The  report  of  the  Oxford  delegacy  for  the  year  ending  August  31,1894,  shows  a  total  Income 
Of  £10,999  9?.  b  Report  dated  Dec.  31,  1893. 
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bridge ;  and  besides,  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  on 
a  teaching  university  for  London  and  the  recent  appointment  of 
a  parliamentary  commission  to  report  on  a  national  system  of 
secondary7  education  made  the  time  appropriate  for  the  summing 
up  of  past  experiences  and  the  interchange  of  views  on  a  general 
policy  for  the  future.  About  600  delegates  were  present  repre- 
senting all  the  chief  central  organizations  conducting  university 
extension  in  the  world,  the  local  centers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  British  universities  and  local  colleges  and  the  education 
ministries  of  Great  Britain  and  of  several  colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  Representatives  were  appointed  by  the  following  uni- 
versity extension  organizations  outside  the  United  Kingdom :  the 
Brussels  society;  the  American  society,  Philadelphia;  and  the  uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Melbourne,  New  Brunswick,  New  York,  Min- 
nesota, Madras,  Sydney,  and  Queen's  (Kingston,  Canada).  The  gov- 
ernments officially  represented  were  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Zealand,  Natal,  Queensland  and 
South  Australia.  The  sessions  were  presided  over  in  turn  by  the 
marquis  of  SalisbunT,  K.  G.,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Herschell,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  London.  An  assembly  more  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  all  phases  of  educational  work  has  probably  never 
met  in  England  and  the  honor  done  to  university  extension  by 
the  presence  of  the  chancellors  of  England's  three  great  univer- 
sities, who  never  before  took  a  common  part  in  a  university  cere- 
monial, and  by  the  reception  given  the  delegates  at  the  Mansion 
house  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  are  evidences  of  the  moral 
strength  of  the  movement  in  England. 

Recommendations.  Three  committees  presented  reports  to 
the  congress  dealing  with  the  educational  character  of  the  work, 
the  essentials  of  organization  and  its  relation  to  the  universities 
and  the  state/1  These  reports  framed  by  experienced  extension 
teachers  and  university  professors,  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  congress,  form  an  admirable  summary  of  the  results  already 
secured  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  for  the  future.  They  point 
the  way  to  a  federation  of  university  extension  centers  in  Eng- 
land which  shall  work  in  harmony  with  established  schools  and 
higher   institutions   of    learning  and    which   shall   in    no   wise 

a  Internat.  U.  E.  cong.  Rept.  p.  17-37. 
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antagonize,  but  rather  supplement  all  other  means  of  education. 
They  suggest  a  national  subsidy  "  to  the  central  authorities 
toward  the  general  expenses  of  their  administration,  and  to 
enable  them  to  retain  the  permanent  services  of  experienced 
lecturers."  A  small  grant  —  the  thousandth  part  of  what  is 
spent  annually  on  elementary  education  —  would  serve  to  perfect 
the  organization  of  university  extension  work  and  constitute  it  a 
veritable  part  of  the  national  system  of  education.  How  near 
the  day  of  federation  and  representative  central  government 
may  be  is  problematic.  The  announcement  of  a  joint  commission 
of  the  four  central  organizations  for  the  revision  and  correlation 
of  the  several  standards  is  offset  by  the  report  of  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  district  associations.  "Without  state  aid  there 
must  be  ups  and  downs;  with  it  stability  and  uniformity  at 
least  could  be  assured. 

Outlook  in  America.  The  outlook  for  systematic  organization 
in  America  is  very  obscure.  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
apparent  that  English  precedents  can  not  be  found  for  every 
emergency  that  arises.  The  progress  of  the  movement  may  con- 
tinue but  it  must  be  partially  in  new  lines.  A  better  elementary 
school  system,  the  highly  mixed  population,  the  higher  social 
status  of  workingmen,  fewer  densely  populated  districts,  long 
railway  distances,  all  these  differentiate  American  methods  from 
the  English.  The  numerous  central  societies  already  in  existence, 
and  others  forming,  show  conclusively  that  as  yet  no  one  plan 
has  been  found  suitable  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  more 
than  likely,  if  university  extension  is  to  become  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  educational  system,  that  this  process  of  differentia- 
tion will  continue  after  the  American  fashion  till  the  need  of 
union  becomes  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Such  an  event  is  highly 
improbable ;  the  most  that  friends  of  the  movement  can  hope 
for,  is  state  supervision  and  a  national  acceptance  of  high  ideals 
in  aims  and  standards. 


COURSES  AND  METHODS  IX  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHING 
Objects  of  university  extension.  University  extension  "has 
for  its  objects  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  people  too  old 
to  go  to  school  and  unable  to  give  their  entire  time  to  study  ;  the 
cultivating  of  habits  of  useful  reading,  correct  thinking  and  right 
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conduct ;  the  awakening  and  stimulating  of  intellectual  life  ;  all 
for  the  purpose  of  making  better  citizens,  inducing  social  progress 
and  rendering  the  conditions  of  society  at  large  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable  for  its  members/'"  The  aim  is  not  to  produce 
critical  scholars,  nor  to  induce  persons  of  average  ability  to 
forsake  satisfactory  means  of  livelihood  for  callings  in  which 
they  could  find  only  disappointments ;  it  is  rather  to  inspire  busy 
people,  those  whose  lifework  is  already  fixed,  with  higher  ideals 
of  life  and  a  nobler  conception  of  their  work.  University 
extension  seeks  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  self-culture  by  guiding 
men  and  women  to  a  better  employment  of  their  leisure  hours. 
It  offers:  (1)  " education  by  means  of  systematic  courses  of 
lectures  and  class  instruction  in  the  subjects  usually  taught  at 
high  schools  and  universities ;"  (2) "  illustrated  lectures  and 
classes  in  literature,  art,  and  science,  with  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  rendering  life  more  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable ;"  (3)  "  lectures  and  classes  in  history, 
civics,  and  economics,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  citizen  in 
studying  the  problems  of  free  government  and  modern  life,  and 
of  encouraging  a  sense  of  responsibility,  habits  of  sound  thinking 
and  right  conduct."6 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  to-day  have  clearly  before  them 
two  main  objects :  (1)  to  create  a  desire  for  intellectual  nourish- 
ment and  (2)  to  satisfy  that  desire  in  an  orderly  and  thorough 
manner.  The  former  implies  that  the  means  must  be  attractive 
in  foim  and  popular  in  content  ;  in  the  latter  the  criterion  is 
sound  educational  work  conducted  on  a  pedagogic  basis.  Some 
years  of  strife  on  questions  of  ways  and  means  have  been  passed 
in  England.  One  party,  led  by  Cambridge,  has  stood  firm  against 
all  popular  encroachments  on  the  dignity  of  university  extension 
work,  holding  that  not  less  than  12  weeks  should  be  counted  a 
"  course  "  and  the  ideal  should  be  a  series  of  courses  in  sequence. 
Oxford  on  the  other  hand  contended  that  shorter  courses,  gener- 
ally of  six  weeks,  were  all  that  many  centers  could  afford,  and  if 
they  chanced  to  be  attractive  so  much  the  better.  The  London 
society  has  in  a  measure  reconciled  the  factions  by  showing  that 

a  Statement  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  society  for  the  extension  of  university 
teaching.    U.  E.  B.  1:114. 
b.   U.  E.  B.  1:113. 
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both  are  right ;  that  the  short,  popular  pioneer  course  is  the  best 
means  of  interesting  large  audiences,  among  which  will  be  found 
a  few  honest  students  eagerly  seeking  for  light;  and  with  a  body 
of  earnest  students  all  things  are  possible  —  long  courses,  courses 
in  sequence,  even  a  complete  curriculum  of  study. 

What  constitutes  a  pioneer  course  depends,  aside  from  its 
length,  on  local  conditions  and  the  personality  of  the  lecturer ;  it 
appeals  to  the  audience  through  any  medium  that  touches  their 
feelings,  be  it  Greek  literature,  domestic  economy  or  modern  art. 
To  select  from  such  a  motley  crowd  a  band  of  volunteers,  and 
lead  them  despite  opposing  obstacles  into  that  wider  realm  of 
understanding  whose  possession  is  power,  is  the  work  of  a  master. 

Pedagogic  methods.  The  pedagogic  methods  of  university 
extension,  in  themselves  neither  new  nor  startling,  have  particular 
value  in  their  rational  combination  and  in  the  systematic  preci- 
sion with  which  they  are  applied  to  all  phases  of  the  work.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  system  is  the  efficient,  enthusiastic  teacher 
who  wields  the  power  that  only  the  spoken  word  can  give.  The 
printed  syllabus  puts  clearly  the  main  points  of  the  lesson  and 
suggests  how  the  interest  roused  by  the  speaker's  words  may  best 
be  satisfied ;  this  is  the  best  thought  of  the  teacher  put  in  the 
clearest  form.  There  is  also  an  hour  for  quiet  conversation  ;  this 
enables  the  pupil  to  bring  forward  his  difficulties  and  shows  the 
teacher  his  own  weak  points ;  it  is  helpful  for  both  alike  inasmuch 
as  it  establishes  a  more  sympathetic  relationship.  Inspired  by 
the  lecturer  to  independent  research,  and  assisted  by  syllabus  and 
class,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  produce  something  be  it  ever  so  little ; 
once  a  week  he  is  expected  to  write  out  his  conclusions  in  concise 
form  and  submit  them  to  the  criticism  of  the  teacher.  A  few 
words  of  advice  written  in  the  margin  or  short  discussions  in 
class  serve  to  put  the  beginner  right  and  to  encourage  him  for 
the  future. 

Lecture.  The  lecture  is  about  an  hour  in  length  and  is  given 
usually  at  weekly  intervals.  In  short  courses,  i.  e.  courses  of  six 
lectures  or  less,  it  is  not  unusual  (specially  in  the  United  States) 
to  have  biweekly  meetings.  The  methods  of  illustration  and 
explanation  will  vary  with  the  subjects  and  preferences  of  the 
teachers.      One   "likes  a   sloped   desk  about  four  feet  high;" 
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another  "  prefers  to  speak  from  a  platform,  and  requires  no  desk 
or  table."  A  lecturer  on  art  "likes  a  large  table  on  which  to 
place  books,  photographs  or  sketches,  a  blackboard  for  drawings, 
and  conveniences  for  hanging  diagrams,  etc.;  also  necessary 
arrangements  for  oxyhydrogen  lantern."  For  geography  are 
required  ''  a  blackboard  and  colored  chalks,  lantern  and  screen, 
and  a  table  for  experiments."  To  illustrate  lectures  in  chemistry 
the  teacher  "  likes  a  common  deal  table  at  least  eight  feet  long, 
two  buckets,  and  a  blackboard.  Gas  and  water  supply  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Platform  if  available.""  In  the  larger  cities 
it  is  usually  possible  for  science  lecturers  to  secure  equipped 
laboratories  and  access  to  collections.  In  botany,  geology,  etc. 
field  work  is  encouraged  and  many  teachers  announce  that  in 
case  of  a  circuit  being  formed  they  will  reside  in  the  district  in 
order  to  lead  in  field  or  laboratory  research. 

The  lecture  itself  is  for  inspiration;  the  chief  function  of  the 
teacher  is  to  direct  the  awakened  ambitions  of  his  students. 
In  literary,  historical  and  economic  study,  books  are  the  best 
resort,  and  iD  coming  to  them  the  average  person  who  is  not  a 
student  by  avocation  knows  not  what  to  do.  Methods  of  study 
are  foreign  to  him ;  he  is  not  able  even  to  read  with  profit. 
Dr  T:  J.  Lawrence,  a  noted  lecturer  both  in  England  and  America, 
says :  "  My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that  many  an  earnest 
student  needs  direction  as  to  the  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  way 
to  use  them,  far  more  than  incitement  to  industry  or  information 
as  to  the  details  of  the  subject."  In  case  there  is  a  public  library 
within  reach  the  lecturer  will  advise  with  the  librarian  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  direct  the  students'  readings  during  the  week. 
If  a  traveling  library  is  the  only  resource,  it  devolves  all  the  more 
on  the  teacher  to  indicate  what  to  read  and  how  to  make  it  useful. 
He  must  show  his  pupil  how  to  advance  step  by  step  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  concrete  and  obviously  simple  facts 
to  difficult  abstract  conclusions.  He  must  teach  the  value  of 
broad  views  and  impartial  judgment ;  he  must  demonstrate  that 
the  principles  of  law  and  order,  of  right  and  equity,  transcend 
the    creed  of  partizans  or    the    tenets  of   popular   conception. 

a  Arrangements  preferred  by  Oxf  jrd  lecturers.    {.See  Oxford  university,  University  extension 
lectures,  March  1891,  p.  45-46.) 
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"Firstly,  secondly  and  lastly  he  is  a  teacher;  and  if  he  ceases  to 
teach  he  is  little  better  than  a  walking  and  talking  fraud."" 

Syllabus.  The  printed  syllabus  is  the  teacher's  best  thought 
and  judgment  on  methods  of  studying  the  subject,  condensed  into 
few  pages  and  arranged  in  clear,  concise,  systematic  form.  Prof. 
H:  W.  Kolfe,  a  Philadelphia  lecturer,  says:  "The  task  of  the 
syllabus  is  to  reconcile  as  well  as  may  be  two  somewhat  conflict- 
ing  requirements  ;  the  necessity  of  so  guiding  the  student  that  he 
shall  not  find  it  easy  to  be  superficial,  and  the  no  less  imperative 
necessity  of  leaving  him  so  free  from  guidance  that  he  shall  be 
forced  to  be  somewhat  independent  and  original  in  his  work." 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Prof.  Stuart's  original  plan  of 
making  it  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  is  surpassed  by  the  broader 
conception  of  the  teacher's  function.  The  typical  syllabus  will 
give  an  outline  of  each  lecture,  usually  with  short  selections  from 
various  authorities  or  references  to  exact  pages  in  standard 
works,  a  complete  working  bibliography  of  the  subject  and  series 
of  questions  for  class  discussion  and  essay  themes. 

Paper  work.  The  written  work  on  topics  suggested  in  the 
syllabus  is  naturally  enough  confined  to  the  minority.  Many 
who  attempt  it,  fail  because  of  lack  of  previous  training ;  others 
treat  the  theme  most  superficially  ;  some  others,  however,  pro- 
duce a  study  of  real  merit.  The  usual  plan  is  to  set  a  question 
which  demands  further  reading  in  line  with  the  lecture.  Those 
who  believe  with  Prof.  W :  H.  Mace  of  Syracuse  university  and 
one  of  the  leading  .New  York  lecturers,  that  most  general  themes, 
no  matter  how  valuable  in  themselves,  are  too  indefinite  for 
beginners,  content  themselves  with  an  argumentative  topic  deal- 
ing with  precise  facts.  This  well  done,  always  leading  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  gives  valuable  training  in  logical 
thinking. 

Class.  The  essay  must  be  sent  to  the  lecturer  by  post 
"not  later  than  the  third  day  before  the  next  lecture"  in  order 
that  it  may  be  read  and  criticized  in  time  for  discussion  in  class. 
The  serious  difficulties  of  the  student  will  appear  most  clearly  in 
the  written  work.     A  lecturer  writes  :  "  When  I  am  examining  a 

a  U.  E.  J.  4:56. 
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student's  exercise,  I  make  a  point  of  noting  down  everything  that 
is  at  all  out  of  the  common.  It  may  be  a  misunderstanding  ;  it 
may  be  a  brilliant  saying ;  I  get  a  great  many  of  them.  It  may 
be  some  unexpected  side  light  on  the  matter  from  some  person 
who  has  special  experience.  And  I  take  care  that  the  whole  class 
has  the  full  benefit  of  what  everybody  has  said.  I  do  not  men- 
tion names ;  everything  that  is  sent  in  is  received  in  sacred  confi- 
dence. But,  I  assure  you,  it  is  an  immense  stimulus  to  a  student, 
very  often  a  shy,  quiet  person,  to  hear  some  remark  he  has  put 
in  his  paper  quoted  to  the  whole  class,  even  without  his  name, 
and  to  see  the  start  of  admiration  over  the  whole  room.  And  we 
are  often  equally  indebted  to  people  who  make  a  mistake ;  a  good, 
rattling  mistake  serves  to  clear  up  a  matter  for  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  too  hazy  to  make  the  mistake  themselves.  Besides,  mis- 
takes are  good  preparation  for  further  teaching."  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  course  all  students  "  who  have  attended  two  thirds  of 
the  classes  following  each  lecture  and  have  written  for  the  lec- 
turer answers  to  two  thirds  of  the  questions  set  by  him"  are 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  examination. 

Examination.  These  examinations,  which  are  always  in  writ- 
ing and  about  three  hours  long,  are  set  by  specially  appointed  uni- 
versity examiners  and  forwarded  under  seal  to  some  responsible 
person  at  the  center,  who  acts  as  the  university  representative 
and  vouches  for  the  integrit}^  of  the  test.  Certificates  of  two 
grades,  ordinary  and  in  honors,  are  awarded  to  successful  candi- 
dates ;  the  joint  recommendation  of  examiner  and  lecturer,  how- 
ever, determines  the  awards  of  certificates  of  distinction.  In 
England  no  certificates  are  granted  for  courses  of  less  than  10  to 
12  lectures,  though  Oxford  will  give  examinations  and  a  state- 
ment of  results  for  a  course  of  not  less  thaa  six  lectures.  In 
America  the  unit  is  generally  a  six-lecture  course ;  New  York, 
however,  insists  on  courses  of  10  and  her  examinations  are  free  to 
all." 

a  In  general  well-behaved  persons  of  any  age  and  of  any  social  rank  are  admitted  to  the  lec- 
ture courses.  An  effort  is  made,  however,  to  exclude  children  of  school  age.  The  following 
official  notice  has  recently  b?en  issued  by  the  London  society  :  "  The  council  and  universities' 
joint  board  again  denre  to  remind  local  committees,  students  and  others  that  the  society's  lec- 
tures are  not  intended  for  those  of  school  age;  and,  by  th^  regulations  of  the  board,  lecturers 
are  not  required  to  correct  the  pape's  of  students  under  15  years  of  age,  nor  are  such  entitled 
to  enter  for  the  examination  and  obtain  certificates." 
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Certificates.  University  extension  students,  it  appears,  are 
not  unlike  their  more  orthodox  brethren  in  laying  much  store  on 
testimonials  of  proficiency.  Four  to  five  different  grades  are 
recognized  by  the  English  universities  according  to  the  number 
of  courses  followed.  The  London  society  grants  a  so-called  "  ses- 
sional certificate "  for  two  long  courses  and  a  short  summer 
course,  representing  about  nine  months'  work  ;  the  next  award  is 
based  on  examination  following  an  approved  sequence  of  75  to 
100  lectures,  representing  about  three  years'  work;  the  highest 
grade  is  the  certificate  which  in  addition  to  those  preceding 
requires  an  examination  in  elementary  mathematics  and  two  lan- 
guages and  which  admits  to  the  second  year  of  the  university 
course." 

Benefits  of  examinations.  The  examination  system  plays  a 
minor  part  in  university  extension  work,  nevertheless  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  value  indirectly  in  inducing  more  consecutive 
study.  The  number  of  centers  and  of  students  in  London 
increased  rapidly  on  the  adoption  of  the  sessional  certificates  in 
1889-90;  of  16  two-term  courses  in  progress  that  year,  eight 
were  supplemented  by  the  summer  term  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  new  certificate.  So  it  has  been  with  each  new  testimonial 
offered  ;  though  comparatively  few  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
highest  grades,  many  have  been  induced  to  follow  more  system- 
atic work  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  This  is  a  main 
condition  of  success  in  university  extension  work.  So  long  as 
attendance  is  voluntary  and  the  choice  of  subjects  rests  with  the 

a  The  recent  London  congress  approved  the  following  table  of  suggested  departments,  courses 
and  certificates  (See  Internat.  U.  E.  cong.  Rept.  p.  39)  : 

First  or  short  course  department 

1  Pioneer  lectures  No  paper  work  and  no  examinations. 

2  Short  courses  of  from  six  to  nine  lectures Paper  work  aad  examinations  but  no 

university  cert  flcate. 

8econrt  or  certificate  course  department 

1  Courses  of  10  or  12  lectures,  and  linked  courses  of  six 

lectues Terminal  certificate. 

2  Courses  of  24  lectures,  and  linked  courses  including  at 

least  24  lectures,  forming  a  sessional  course Sessional  certificate,  ordinary  and  In 

honors. 

3  Linked  sessional  courses  extending  over  three  consecu- 

tive years Vice-chancellor's  certificate,  ordinary 

and  in  honors. 

4  The  requirements  for  the  vice-chancellor's  certificate, 

plus  the  requirements  f  or  the  vice-chancellor's  certifi- 
cate in  honors,  the  two  having  been  fulfilled  in  differ- 
ent branches  of  study The   title   of   associate   of   the  uni- 
versity. 
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local  centers,  there  will  be  those  who  join  the  classes  only  to  be 
amused.  And  "  if  Shakspere  gets  sandwiched  between  electricity 
and  Praxiteles,  what  does  it  matter?"  The  most  pressing  need 
of  the  day  is  to  convert  enthusiasts  for  the  nonce  into  earnest, 
life  long  students,  and  the  wisest  leaders  of  the  extension  move- 
ment have  striven  earnestly  to  meet  this  need.  The  award  of 
certificates  by  university  authority  based  on  the  results  of  exami- 
nations given  by  university  examiners  and  on  university  stan- 
dards has  served  admirably  to  give  a  tangible  aim  to  consecutive 
study. 

Continuation  schemes.  Besides  examinations,  some  plan  is 
necessary  to  keep  pupils  together  for  a  series  of  years  so  that 
their  interest  may  not  flag  for  lack  of  competition. 

1  Students  associations.  One  of  the  earliest  continuation 
schemes  was  begun  in  the  early  '80s  in  a  mining  village  of  north 
England.  A  course  on  mining  had  been  given  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion a  students'  association  was  formed  to  continue  the  work.a 
The  members  brought  together  their  little  stores  of  books  for  a 
reference  library  and  agreed  to  meet  one  evening  a  week  for 
study.  Soon  afterward  they  determined  to  devote  another  even- 
ing a  week  to  land-surveying.  Prof.  Stuart  sketched  out  a 
course  of  study  and  recommended  text-books.  Not  only  did 
these  miners  study  the  manipulation  of  surveying  instruments 
but  they  set  themselves  earnestly  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
simple  geometric  principles  bearing  on  the  subject.  From  mid- 
winter to  August  they  carried  on  their  study  under  direction  of  a 
leader  selected  from  their  own  number.  In  their  free  time  they 
did  practical  field-work  with  chain,  cross-staff  and  compass,  work- 
ing out  the  problems  at  home  and  discussing  them  in  class. 

This  pioneer  association  gained  in  membership  from  year  to 
year;  it  lived  through  the  disastrous  strike  of  1887  "holding 
their  two  meetings  a  week  as  usual,  one  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic  and  the  other  to  English  grammar  nh  and  has 
since  joined  with  its  work  in  science  a  long  series  of  courses  in 
literature.  Its  success  was  so  marked  and  its  purpose  so  laudable 
that  the  plan  has  been  widely  adopted.  The  mere  fact  of  organiza- 
tion with  a  definite  aim  in  view,  the  cooperation  with  other  edu- 
cational schemes,  and  the  utilizing  of  existing  local  resources  in 

a  Roberts,  p.  39-47.  b  Backworth  students  association.    Report,  1888. 
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teachers,  books  and  apparatus,  are  all  valuable  adjuncts  of 
university  extension  work.  The  objects  to  be  attained  are 
admirably  stated  in  a  recent  announcement  of  the  Gresham 
college  students  association,  London : 

Aims  of  "  (1)  t°  encourage  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
associations  university  extension  lectures  given  at  the  Gresham 
college  centre ;  (2)  to  encourage  continuous  study  and  original 
work,  especially  during  the  vacations ;  (3)  to  support  the  council 
of  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  in 
securing  the  arrangement  of  courses  in  regular  sequence  through- 
out the  year ;  (1)  to  increase  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  and 
the  proportion  of  earnest  students  doing  regular  work  for  the 
lecturer ;  (5)  to  hold  meetings,  scientific,  literary,  and  social ; 
(6)  to  arrange  excursions,  historical,  scientific,  etc.  during  the 
summer  months.  The  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum  entitles 
each  member  to  attend  all  meetings  and  excursions,  and  to 
receive  the  University  extension  journal  post  free.  Those  who 
are  at  present  attending  the  lectures  at  Gresham  college,  or  who 
hold  certificates  of  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching  in  connection  with  any  center,  are  eligible  as 
members." 

2  Home  reading  circles.  Many  small  centers  can  not  afford 
more  than  one  course  of  lectures  a  year,  but  through  cooperation 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  continuously.  In  consideration  of 
such  cases  a  system  of  home  reading  circles  has  been  formed  with 
the  distinct  aim  of  supplementing  the  regular  extension  work. 
Some  of  the  readings  are  intended  as  a  preparation  for  certain 
lecture  courses  arranged  so  that  after  a  period  of  special  study 
the  lectures  may  complete  the  topic.  Oxford  offers  a  special  set 
of  six  printed  lectures  for  workingmen,  with  full  references 
to  standard  works,  arranged  in  a  form  convenient  for  home 
study  or  for  use  in  class.  The  series  deals  with  the  economic 
position  of  the  working  classes  in  England  and  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr  k.  H.  D.  Acland,  now  [1894]  minister  of  education 
in  the    Gladstonian  government."    The  total   cost  of  a  set  of 


a  The  course  is  on  the  worker  and  his  welfare,  ard  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows: 
(1)  A  retrospect;  free  trade  in  commerce  and  labor;  association  and  intelligence.  (2)  Associa- 
tion and  cooperation;  friendly  societies;  trade  unions  and  cooperative  societies.  (3)  The 
Intelligence  of  the  worker;  technical  and  commercial  education  in  England  and  abroad.  The 
education  of  citizens.    (4)  Cooperative  production.    (5)  Industrial  partnership.    (6)  Pauperism, 
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lectures   and    a  loan    collection   of    reference   books   is  £2   4s. 

6d.;  for  10  sets  of  lectures  alone  £1.     A  more  extensive  plan  is 

that  offered  in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  reading  circles  in 

America,  which   includes  printed   lecture  courses  in  literature, 

social  science  and  art  by  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  country. 

The  main  object  of  the  home  reading  circles,  as  con- 
How  conducted  i  i         i       an     p      -i    -i    1  •  ii  i 

ducted  by  the  Oxford  delegacy,  is  to  make  the  work 
of  the  local  centers  continuous  and  to  provide  so  far  as  possible  uni- 
versity supervision ;  in  other  words  an  effort  is  made  to  establish 
a  bond  of  permanency  between  the  local*  centers  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  syllabuses  are  prepared  by  university  men,  mostly 
extension  lecturers,  aud  give  an  outline  of  readings  for  three 
months  with  complete  references,  hints  for  study,  essay  topics, 
etc.  On  payment  of  7s.  to  10s.  each,  the  members  of  the  circle 
individually  have  the  right  of  communicating  with  the  writer  of 
the  syllabus  six  times.  "  Such  communications  may  take  the 
form  of  questions  which  the  leader  will  briefly  answer ;  or  of 
essays,  which  the  leader  will  return  with  short  comments.  One 
or  two  questions  requiring  brief  answers  may  be  appended  to 
each  essa}^.""  An  ingenious  device  by  which  the  membership 
ticket,  printed  on  adhesive  piper  and  perforated,  may  be  divided 
into  six  stamps,  one  of  which  is  affixed  to  each  communication 
sent  to  the  leader,  assures  complete  protection  to  both  parties. 
Additional  stamps  may  be  bought  for  Is.  3d.  each. 

3  Correspondence  teaching.  A  method  of  correspondence 
teaching  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  with  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Oxford  system  but  on  the  whole  intended 
to  bring  the  individual  student  under  the  direct  tutelage  of  the 
university  professor.  The  University  of  Chicago,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  offers  to  students  in  absentia  courses  of  study  in 
any  department.6  For  a  stipulated  fee  the  student  may  corres- 
pond with  his  teacher,  have  his  exercises  corrected,  essays  criti- 
cized and  thus  carry  on  independent  research  under  the  direction 
of  a  master. 

a  Oxford  university.    Home-reading  circles,  1893,  p.  4. 

b  "  The  correspondence-teaching  department  [of  the  University  of  Chicago]  has  a  constitu- 
ency extending  from  Maine  and  Canada  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  One  of  its  students  is  an 
Arizona  ranchman  studying  Arabic  by  correspondence ;  another,  a  school  teacher  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  studying  Sanskrit;  and  another,  a  member  of  the  standing  army  in  Arizona." — 
Prof.  N.  Butler,  jr,  U.  E.  3:248. 
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4  Special  classes.  A  more  comprehensive  plan  of  extending 
actual  university  teaching  is  through  '"class  courses."  In  Eng- 
land it  has  resulted  from  a  desire  manifested  in  several  centers  to 
supplement  lecture  courses  in  Greek  history  and  literature  by 
class  study  of  the  Greek  language.  So  hazardous  a  scheme  was 
considered  impracticable  at  first  but  with  the  support  of  the  Hel- 
lenic society  several  classes  in  Greek  have  been  successfully  car- 
ried on.  Other  languages  have  been  added  and  several  subjects 
of  natural  science.  Students  entering  these  classes  must  be 
above  school  age,  and  before  receiving  certificates  must  have 
studied  "  the  history,  literature,  philosophy  or  art  of  the  nation 
whose  language  is  studied  in  class."  The  tea3hers  are  specialists 
approved  by  university  authorities.  "Each  course  of  instruction 
must  comprise  at  least  36  classes,  each  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one  half  hour's  duration,  and  accompanied  by  the  writing  of  an 
exercise  by  the  student."  In  science  special  stress  is  laid  on 
laboratory  practice.  In  America  outside  class  teaching  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  many  colleges  and  universities  as  the  most 
effective  means  within  their  reach  of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
in  extension  work.  The  universities  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago, 
Boston  institute  of  technology  and  Brown  university  have  main- 
tained for  two  years  or  more  a  large  number  of  evening  and  Sat- 
urday classes.  The  Boston  institute  offers  special  courses  for 
teachers  extending  over  two  years.  Brown  university  gives 
biology  and  botany  on  Saturday  afternoons.  "  The  courses 
offered  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year  were 
Horace,  Hebrew,  Greek,  archeology,  English  and  French  litera- 
tures, history,  analytic  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
graphical  statics,  astronomy  and  geology.  Many  extended 
through  the  year;  all  at  least  one  term.  In  1892-93  Chicago 
offered  51  courses;  20  classes  were  organized  with  attendance 
varying  from  four  to  50.  During  the  past  year  the  number  of 
classes  was  doubled.  It  is  reported  from  Chicago  that  the  results 
attained  in  general  subjects,  i.  e.  such  as  require  no  extensive 
library  collection  or  work-room,  are  as  good  as  in  the  university 
classes.  In  history,  economics  and  sociology  the  students  hi 
absentia  being  more  mature  and  better  prepared  for  the  work 
than  the  regular  students,  their  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the  sub- 
ject chosen  carries  them  safely  over  difficulties  arising  from  inex- 
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perience  in  methods  of  study.  A  year  ago  the  American  society 
first  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  towns 
instruction  in  any  branch  of  collegiate  study  at  a  nominal  price. 
The  courses  consisted  of  10  weekly  lessons.  Particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  subjects  of  civics  for  which  a  special  fund  had 
been  provided.  The  first  term  showed  an  enrolment  of  600  in 
12  classes  in  civics,  120  in  two  classes  in  history,  and  300  in  five 
classes  in  literature.  During  the  winter  the  number  of  classes 
was  increased  to  30.  The  experiment  was  of  such  a  practical 
nature  and  so  eminently  desirable  from  a  political  standpoint  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  omitted  from  the  university  extension  system. 

5  Summer  schools.  No  more  serious  charge  has  been  brought 
against  university  extension  methods  than  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  continued  residence  amid  university  surroundings.  It 
is  urged  that  the  corner-stone  of  an  educational  system  is  the 
living  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  the  teacher  with  the  student 
and  student  with  student.  University  life  is  as  essential  as  uni- 
versity study ;  the  two  may  not  be  separated  in  the  quest  for 
general  culture.  The  leaders  in  extension  teaching  are  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  defects  in  their  own  methods  nor  do  they  depreciate 
the  importance  of  university  residence  in  a  scheme  of  liberal 
education.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  great  majority  of  extension 
students  such  advantages,  if  offered,  could  not  be  utilized.  Local 
centers  must  work  out  their  own  destinies  with  a  minimum  of 
outside  aid. 

a  Advantages.  The  moral  support  and  encouragement  on 
which  every  center  depends  come  mainly  from  two  sources : 
(1)  from  the  teacher,  who  brings  with  him  at  each  visit  some- 
thing of  the  university  spirit  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  person- 
ality are  embodied  all  the  ideals  of  the  little  group  ;  and  (2)  from 
those  more  fortunate  members  who  can  themselves  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  university  men  in  a  university  environment.  For 
many  years  local  centers  depended  wholly  on  itinerant  lecturers, 
but  since  the  origin  of  university  summer  meetings,  a  more 
powerful  influence  has  been  at  work.  It  is  possible  that  the 
direct  educational  benefits  of  summer  courses  have  been  too 
much  lauded  but  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
their  indirect  influence  on  local  centers. 
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b  Origin  in  America.  Summer  meetings  have  long  been  a 
custom  in  America.  Chautauqua  has  become  a  university  with 
an  extraordinarily  long  vacation  at  a  time  when  orthodox  insti- 
tutions are  open.  Its  rapid  progress,  however,  has  not  passed 
unnoticed,  the  direct  result  of  which  has  been  the  founding  of  a 
summer  school  in  connection  with  very  many  of  the  leading  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  new  Chicago  university,  which  is 
nothing  if  not  liberal,  has  deliberately  added  a  fourth  term  thus 
keeping  its  work  practically  in  continuous  operation.  Teachers 
and  all  who  will  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
offered  in  the  summer  term.  During  the  past  summer  150 
courses  were  offered  by  70  members  of  the  faculty;  the  attend- 
ance reached  540,  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  matriculates  being 
teachers." 

c  Spread  in  England.  The  fact  that  the  English  universities 
stood  half  the  year  idle  while  local  extension  centers  were  in 
direct  need  of  more  stimulus  than  the  lecturers  could  give,  led  in 
1888  to  an  adoption  by  Oxford  of  the  American  plan  of  summer 
meetings.  Beneficial  effects  were  at  once  perceived.  University 
professors  who  could  not  take  up  circuit  work  cheerfully  gave 
themselves  to  their  vacation  classes ;  apparatus,  books  and  labora- 
tory stores  were  accessible  to  an  extent  impossible  elsewhere ; 
and,  finally,  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse  between  town 
and  gown  and  of  the  strength  of  purpose  begot  of  strong  hearts 
in  the  midst  of  traditions  inseparably  linked  with  England's 
greatness,  were  influences  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  effi- 
cient for  the  cause  of  popular  education  than  any  step  hitherto 
taken  in  university  extension.  Cambridge  has  since  18b5  in  a 
small  way  encouraged  the  best  students  of  her  local  centers  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer  in  quiet  study  at  the  univer- 
sity, a  policy  which  she  still  adheres  to.  The  larger  popular 
meeting  is  peculiarly  Oxonian,  although  it  was  held  at  Cambridge 
in  1S93  and  will  be  held  there  again  in  1896  and  each  alternate 
year  thereafter. 

Directly  following  the  first  summer  meeting  in  Oxford  a  con- 
siderable fund  was  collected  for  awards  of  scholarships  to  worthy 
students  who  might  wish  to  attend  the  next  summer  course. 
The  scholarships  were   awarded  on  competitive  essays  assigned 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter  term,  and  among  the  winners 
were  "  two  carpenters,  two  clerks,  a  fustian  weaver,  a  dockyard 
artisan  and  three  elementary  school  teachers.'"1  In  1890  more 
than  20  such  grants  were  made  of  which  six  went  to  working- 
men  and  four  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  At  the  present 
time  in  addition  to  a  main  fund  of  some  £182,  granted  in  £10, 
£5  and  £  I  scholarships,  there  are  many  special  grants  made  by 
local  societies  and  friends  of  the  movement.  The  special  object 
in  granting  these  prizes  is  to  enable  workingmen  and  members 
of  small  country  circles  to  broaden  their  intellectual  horizon  and 
to  take  home  to  their  comrades  new  views  of  the  dignity  of  the 
work  in  which  all  are  engaged.  A  gratifying  result  has  been 
the  voluntary  subscription  for  scholarships  made  by  artisans  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  centers ;  no  better  testimony  could  be 
adduced  to  show  the  attitude  of  even  the  weakest  local  centers 
toward  the  university  advances. 

d  Courses  offered.  In  1891  Oxford  introduced  the  plan  of  de- 
voting the  greater  part  of  the  summer  course  to  a  particular 
period  of  history  and  studying  that  period  from  every  point  of 
view.  A  sequence  of  72  lectures  and  classes  were  given  on 
medieval  history,  literature,  architecture  and  economics. 
The  following  year  the  special  topic  was  the  renaissance  and  refor- 
mation. During  the  past  summer  the  17th  century  was  studied, 
to  be  followed  in  1895  by  similar  courses  on  the  18th  century. 
In  this  way  an  effort  is  made  to  secure  greater  unity  in  the  sum- 
mer work  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  a  logical  system  of 
study  to  all  centers  following  Oxford's  leadership. 

The  1 894  summer  meeting  at  Oxford  was  in  session  from  July 
27  to  Aug.  24,  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  unable  to  spend 
the  entire  month  the  work  was  arranged  for  two  parts  each  com- 
plete in  itself.     The  program  was  as  follows  : 

(1)  "  The  history,  literature,  etc.  of  the  17th  century.     Lectures 
will,  if  possible,  be  given  by  28  professors,  on  the  following  sub 
jects :     the   Laudian   movement ;  the    puritan    revolution ;     the 
restoration ;    Wallenstein  ;    Eichelieu ;    Mazarin,   and    Colbert ; 

a  Oxford  Report,  1890. 
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the  economic  history  of  the  period  ;  the  influence  of  Holland ; 
Herrick.  Milton,  Bunyan,  Dryden ;  the  pilgrim  fathers;  George 
Fox ;  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Spinoza  and  Locke ;  Pascal,  Moliere, 
Bossuet ;  Galileo,  Harvey,  Newton  ;  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Velasquez, 
Rembrandt;  Grotius ;  the  architecture  and  music  of  the  17th 
century." 

(2)  "  The  life  and  duties  of  the  citizen  (a  course  specially 
designed  to  follow  the  syllabus  in  the  continuation  school  code, 
1893)  by  nine  professors.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  municipal 
government,  poor  law,  factory  and  public  health  legislation  ;  the 
civil  service;  India,  the  colonies  and  dependencies;  social  and 
industrial  organizations ;  trade  unions,  cooperative  and  friendly 
societies  ;  public  education  ;  the  law  of  contract ;  and  the  growth 
of  English  political  institutions,  local  and  central." 

(3)  The  Greek  language  and  literature:  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  two  classes  in  language  work. 

(4)  Astronomy,  anthropology,  geology,  hygiene,  chemistry; 
one  course  each  with  practical  work. 

(5)  Science  and  art  of  education  :  courses  by  four  teachers  in 
psychology,  theory  of  education  (with  special  reference  to  class 
teaching  with  criticism  lessons),  German  educational  science  (by 
Prof.  W.  Rein,  Jena),  school  hygiene  and  practical  lessons  on 
preparation  of  experiments,  use  of  lantern,  etc. 

(6)  Economics  and  industrial  history  ;  courses  by  six 
lecturers. 

(7)  History  of  Oxford  ;  five  illustrative  lectures  and  numerous 
visits  to  colleges,  etc. 

(8)  Special  classes  in  art,  music,  wood- carving,  photography, 
shorthand,  dramatic  recitals,  debates,  conversaziones;  visits  to 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  17th  century,  etc. 

e  Expenses.  The  university  professors  and  extension  teach- 
ers engaged  in  the  regular  work  numbered  about  60  besides  the 
instructors  required  for  the  special  classes.  Tickets  cost  £L  10s. 
for  the  whole  meeting,  or  £1  for  either  part;  special  classes  and 
laboratory  fees  were  extra.  The  attendance  at  the  first  part  was 
limited  to  .1000  and  to  600  at  the  second  part.     All  reports  agree 
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in  stating  that  the  meeting  was  in  every  way  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  of  any  yet  held  in  England." 

f  In  Cambridge.  The  summer  courses  at  Cambridge  in  1894 
which  were  held  from  Aug.  7-28  were  open  only  to  holders  of 
the  Cambridge  local  lecture  certificates  and  the  numbers  were 
restricted  to  50  in  chemistry  and  30  in  all  other  classes.  The  work 
was  nearly  all  of  an  advanced  nature  and  intended  for  earnest  stu- 
dents. Courses  were  arranged,  but  not  all  were  called  for,  (1)  in 
science:  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy  and  hygiene;  (2)  in  his- 
tory :  English  reformation  and  French  revolution ;  and  (3)  in 
literature :  Shakspere  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  fee 
for  any  course  was  two  guineas  or  for  two  courses,  three  guineas. 

g  In  Philadelphia.  Popular  summer  schools  are  so  numerous 
in  America  that  no  addition  to  the  number  from  university 
extension  organizers  is  necessary.  The  Philadelphia  summer 
meeting  in  1894,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  special  advanced 
studies  in  pedagogy,  American  history,  economics  and  sociology. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  the  Herbartians  was  ably  pre- 
sented during  the  month  of  Jul}''.  In  national  history  special 
courses  were  given  by  several  university  professors  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  Boston,  vis- 
iting all  points  of  importance  connected  with  "Washington's  mili- 
tary operations.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
work  in  economics.  Lectures  were  given  three  hours  a  day  for 
four  weeks  by  the  most  noted  specialists  of  the  country  repre- 
senting seven  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  work  was 
intended  "  primarily  for   students   and  teach -rs  of  economics, 

o  "  The  sixth  summer  meeting  of  university  extension  and  other  students  at  Oxford,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  has  proved  a  complete  success.  This  year,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students  entering  themselves  for  the  special  classes.  In 
the  education  class  more  than  twice  as  many  entered  as  were  contemplated  as  possible.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  class  for  the  study  of  Greek,  while  those  devoted  to  economics, 
anthropology,  hygiene,  chemistry,  and  geology  have  all  been  up  to  their  previous  numbers, 
though  the  work  dr  ne  in  each  has  been  more  advanced.  80  keen  was  the  desire  for  instruction 
in  Greek  tLat  it  was  found'necessary  to  bold  the  first  class  at  a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  with  intervals  the  study  has  been  pursued  until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evenirg.  The 
experiment  of  dealing  with  a  limited  period  of  history  —this  year  the  17th  century — from  all 
points,  political,  economic,  artistic,  philosophic,  religious,  and  literary,  and  intrusting  each  to 
a  specialist  was  an  und(  ubted  success.  The  class  in  education  has  also  been  very  well  attended. 
Mr  Wells,  of  Wadham  college,  who  examined  the  Greek  class,  has  sent  in  a  rep  irt  congratulat- 
ing Mr  Gibson  and  the  class  on  the  excellent  work  done,  the  result  having  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations."—  The  Times,  London,  Aug.  27,  1894. 
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rather  than  for  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge."  There 
were  courses  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  political  finance,  the 
relations  of  economics  and  politics,  and  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, the  Bicardian  system,  the  theory  of  dynamic  economics,  etc. 
No  similar  gathering  of  scientific  men  has  ever  been  held  in 
America  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  so  systematic  a  way  ;  it 
was  a  meeting  of  scholars  in  which  the  program  permitted  each 
man  instead  of  the  usual  short  hour  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  a 
full  month  for  the  presentation  of  his  best  thought  in  his  own 
way. 

h  Foreign  criticism.  The  summer  meeting  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  justified  its  existence,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  bringing  the 
universities  into  closer  relations  with  the  people,  in  sending  out 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  land  something  of  that  ''sweetness 
and  light "  which  comes  only  with  higher  ideals  of  life  and  duty. 
Unsought  and  unbiased  testimony  on  this  point  comes  from  Prof. 
J.  Mourley  Yold,  a  Norwegian,  who  visited  Oxford  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1892  and  in  whose  report  on  university  extension  this 
statement  occurs :  "If  you  ask  me  for  my  general  impression  of 
the  meeting,  L  can  only  exclaim :  What  attention,  what  enthusi- 
asm during  the  lectures,  what  energy  in  the  work,  what  interest, 
humor,  and  tolerance  in  discussions,  what  gaiety  in  the  conversa- 
tions and  on  the  excursions  ;  briefly,  what  life,  what  health  and 
vivacity  !  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare  the  meeting  with  an 
old  Greek  festival." 

And  after  a  month  in  such  an  environment  the  student  returns 
to  his  home,  conscious  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  of  his 
own  littleness  but  resolved  to  be  a  nobler  man  and  abetter  neigh- 
bor. Some  perhaps  with  over-weening  confidence  will  misapply 
the  lesson  learned  and  pride  themselves  on  their  accomplishment, 
but  were  every  movement  to  cease  when  hypocrites  abound,  there 
would  be  little  organized  effort  for  good  in  the  world.  That  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad  in  every  phase  of  university  extension 
work  is  confidently  asserted  by  hundreds  of  men  who  best  know 
what  is  being  done.  The  presence  of  a  few  enthusiastic  students 
in  any  town  or  village  assures  the  success  of  the  local  center  and 
if  there  be  no  such  center  one  is  pretty  sure  to  be  organized. 
And  so  the  movement  spreads. 
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The  influence  of  any  movement  which  affects  the  life  of  a 
people  can  not  be  measured  in  mathematical  units.  Statistics, 
1  ke  oracles,  lend  themselves  all  too  readily  to  the  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  biased  inquirers.  But  with  whatever  predilections 
we  observe  the  progress  of  university  extension  there  is  one  con- 
clusion which  all  must  reach  :  the  movement  is  no  longer  a  non- 
entity ;  it  has  attained  proportions  which  make  it  of  national,  if 
not  international,  importance. 

Direct  results.  There  are  in  England  alone  nearly  4l>0  centers 
organized  for  university  extension  work.  The  Cambridge  syndi- 
cate offers  for  1894-95  some  315  different  courses  by  64  teachers  ; 
179  courses  are  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  art,  and  136 
courses  in  natural,  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Oxford 
has  60  lecturers,  16  being  "staff  lecturers"  offering  432  courses, 
282  in  arts  and  150  in  science.  The  Philadelphia  society  has  six 
staff  lecturers  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  teaching  and  four 
more,  available  for  circuit  work.  The  total  teaching-force  num- 
bers 78  with  courses  amounting  to  194."  New  York  offers  221 
courses  by  119  teachers  representing  11  colleges  and  23  academies 
and  professional  schools.6  In  Chicago  there  were  30  centers 
doing  active  work  last  year  besides  73  others  in  Illinois  or  adjoin- 
ing states  connected  with  Chicago  university  or  local  colleges. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  expended  yearly 
in  university  extension  work  even  in  England.  A  careful  reck- 
oning made  in  1891  estimated  the  total  cost  at  £21,850  on  a  basis 
of  464  courses.0  If  the  same  ratio  holds  now  the  annual  expendi- 
ture in  England  alone  amounts  to  more  than  £30,000. 

oU.  E.  B.  1:121. 

b  "  There  are  33  centers  In  the  state.  Owing  to  the  fioancial  stringency  this  year  (1893-94), 
only  20  have  been  active  In  these  31  courses  were  given.  The  estimated  total  attendance  at 
lectures  was  50,499  and  at  classes  22,590.  13  examinations  have  been  given  for  which  there 
were  106  candidates,  of  whom  94  passed.  There  were  six  courses  on  electricity,  seven  on  Ameri  - 
can  history,  seven  on  litera'ure,  three  on  geology  and  four  on  economics.  There  might  have 
been  a  great  many  more  courees  on  economics  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  enough  capable  mem 
who  have  time  to  do  the  lecturing.  In  most  centers  the  effort  to  reach  the  working  classes  has 
not  been  altogether  successful,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been  anywhere  in  this  country  "—Letter 
from  Miss  Myrtilla  A. very,  director  8  assistant,  Extension  department,  New  York. 

c  Mackinder  &  Sadler,  p.  90-95. 
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Statistics.  The  following  table,  prepared  for  the  London  con- 
gress, shows  the  work  of  the  chief  English  and  the  three  chief 
American  organizations  for  the  session  1892-93,  being  the  last  for 
which  complete  figures  are  attainable  :a 


Oxford 

Cambridge . . 

London  

Victoria 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

New  York  6.. 


No  of 

short 

courses 


151 
78 
16 


107 

122 

0 


Courses 
of  10  or 

more 
lectures 


87 
155 
120 


1 

0 

34 


Total 
r  umber 

of 
courses 


238 
233 
139 

59 
108 
122 

34 


Workers 

Atten- 

of 

dance 

weekly 

papers 

23,051 

2714 

15,824 

2565 

13,374 

1958 

4,900 

472 

18,822 

429 

24,822 

725 

3,667 
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Passed 
the  final 
examina- 
tion 


1295 
1730 
1231 


388 
486 
142 


a  STATISTICS   OP  UNIVERSITY 
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22 

52 
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43 

73 

98 
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27 

82 
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13,036 
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2.86 
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1884-85 

1093 

1887--8 

1889-90 

1531 
1732 

1  f-91-93 

2635 

1893-94 

1478 

Oxford 

U85-8S 

(Certifi- 
cates 
awarded) 

2* 

1887-£8. 

590 

1889-90.    

927 

1891-92 

/2215 
J1314 

405 

1893-94 

London 

1884  85 

1887-88 

859 

1P89-90 

1350 

1891-92 

1281 

1893-91 

1553 

b  The  extension  department  of  New  York  has  from  the  first  laid  less  stress  than  aDy  of  the 
other  central  offices  on  the  lecture  system  and  has  given  greater  attention  than  any  other  to 
the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries,  the  circulation  among  scattered  communities  of 
traveling  libraries,  the  formation  of  readirg  circles,  study  clubs  and  other  agencies  for  univer- 
sity extension.  Its  activity  and  work  therefore  can  not  be  judged  by  the  statistics  of  lecture 
courses.  These  it  believes  in  heartily,  but  considers  them  as  only  one  of  many  excellent 
agencies  for  advancing  education  among  the  people  at  large.  The  summary  of  its  plan  of 
work  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants  and  will  make  clear  the  broad  lines  on  which  the  department 
is  organized  and  for  which  it  has  contended  from  the  first. 

c  Inoluding  157  centers  organized  by  county  councils. 

d  Including 221  courses  organized  by  county  councils. 

e  Including  8008  at  centers  organized  by  county  oouncils. 

/  Including  1028  at  centers  organized  by  county  councils. 

g  Including  54  centers  organized  by  county  councils. 

h  Including  58  courses  organized  by  county  councils. 

i  Including  2675  at  centers  organized  by  enmity  councils. 

j  Including  272  at  centers  organize.!  by  county  councils. 
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Returns  for  1893-94  show  a  falling  off  both  in  attendance  and 
number  of  courses.  In  America  generally  it  is  attributed  to  the 
prevailing  financial  depression  and  the  distractions,  specially  in 
Chicago,  of  the  Columbian  exposition.  The  artificial  stimulus 
given  to  the  work  in  England  under  grants  from  the  county 
councils  has  reached  its  reaction.  The  many  science  classes 
throughout  the  country  with  free  tuition  or  extremely  small  fees 
give  no  place  for  similar  courses  from  the  universities  and  besides 
make  it  difficult  to  maintain  courses  in  arts.  "  Not  only  have 
literature  and  history  thus  suffered,  but  courses  on  branches  of 
science  not  of  obviously  practical  utility  (such  as  astronomy) 
have  tended  to  be  displaced  by  more  '  technical '  subjects."  a 

Pedagogic  progress.  Steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
London,  however,  and  in  all  large  towns  where  parallel  courses 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  can  be  supported.  The  most  notable 
gain  of  all  is  in  the  number  of  courses  arranged  in  sequence.  No 
other  fact  shows  so  well  the  tendency  toward  more  scholarly 
methods.  The  London  society  arrjnged  in  1888-S9,  10  courses 
extending  over  two  consecutive  terms  and  four  ov^er  three  terms  ; 
in  1890-91,  16  two-term  courses  and  six  three-term;  in  1892-93, 
31  two  term  and  25  three  term  courses.  "  Out  of  the  total  of  139 
courses  53  only  were  isolated  ;  each  of  the  other  86  was  arranged 
in  definite  connection  with  either  one  or  two  other  courses  at  the 
same  center."&  Among  Oxford  centers  the  average  length  of 
term  has  increased  from  eight  and  one  half  weeks  in  1888  to  14 
weeks  in  1893.  An  increasing  number  of  students  in  London 
has  obtained  the  sessional  certificate  for  nine  months  of  contin- 
uous stud}^.  In  1889,  12  were  awarded;  in  1890,  SO;  in  1891, 
94,  and  in  1893  the  number  reached  124. 

Distribution  of  work.  The  distribution  of  the  work  among 
the  different  subjects  makes   an   interesting   commentary.     In 

a  Cambridge  university—  Local  examinations  and  lectures  syndicate.  Annual  report,  v.  20 
1893,  p.  11. 

b  London  society  for  extension  i  f  university  teaching.  Report  for  1893.  The  report  for  1894, 
makes  a  still  better  showing:  "Out  of  a  total  of  152  courses  only  40  were  isolated;  each  of  the 
remaining  112  formed  part  of  an  educational  sequence. " 
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1890-91  the  work  of  the  three  chief  English  organizations  was 
divided  as  follows  :ft 


. — i — 

History 

and  political 

economy 

Literature 
and  art 

Natural 
science 

Oxford , 

95 
33 
31 

33 
32 
39 

64 

Cambridge    

70 

London    

57 

159 

104 

191 

In  the  59  centers  in  London  in  1892-93,  55  courses  were  given 
in  natural  and  physical  science,  39  in  literature,  23  in  history, 
nine  in  economics,  six  in  architecture,  and  seven  in  philosophy.6 
The  program  for  the  winter  term,  1894,  of  the  university  exten- 
sion college  at  Reading,  includes  physical  geography,  the  Homeric 
poems,  English  history  of  the  18th  century,  chemistry  (four 
courses),  electricity,  biology  and  botany  (three  courses) ;  the  first 
three  courses  were  of  12,  the  others  of  24  lectures  each.  Of  the 
results  of  this  work  the  government  inspector  of  the  science  and 
art  department  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  and  pronounces  it 
"of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  character."0  The  courses 
in  sequence  in  London  during  1892-93  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  15  in  science,  five  in  English  literature,  two  in  Plato's 
Republic,  eight  in  history  and  political  economy,  one  in  archi- 
tecture, two  in  Dante's  Purgatorio  and  Paradise-  (the  latter 
read  in  the  original).  The  special  fact  of  note  in  these  figures  is 
the  remarkable  equilibrium  everywhere  maintained  between 
scientific,  literary  and  historical  studies. 

Indirect  results.  The  indirect  consequences  of  the  extension 
of  university  teaching  are  not  so  easily  reduced  to  paper,  but 


o  Mackinder  &  8adler,  p.  63. 

6  London  society  for  extension  of  university  teaching.  Report  for  1893.  The  report  for  1894 
makes  a  still  better  showing:  "  Out  of  a  total  of  152  courses  only  40  were  Isolated;  each  of  the 
remaining  112  formed  part  of  an  educational  sequence." 

c  Under  date  of  April  30,  1894,  he  writes:  "  This  school  is  dcing  a  unique  work.  The  literary 
and  historical  work  is  blended  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  with  tne  technical  and  scientific. 
The  organization  seems  to  be  quite  perfect.  The  blending  of  the  university  extension  depart- 
mental systems  bas  succeeded,  and  there  are  apparently  not  many  difficulties  in  workirg  the 
two  systems  together. "    0.0.4:106. 
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those  effects  which  play  no  part  in  statistics,  concerning  primarily 
only  the  individual,  his  habits  and  ideals  of  life,  and  tending  to 
improve  society  by  making  its  units  better  —  such  are  in  reality 
the  genuine  aims  of  university  extension.  Statistics  of  courses, 
attendance  and  examinations,  teachers  and  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  the  work,  are  very  definite  facts  but  not  the  only 
ones.  It  is  more  desirable  to  know  what  efficiency  can  be 
claimed  for  the  work  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  what 
influence  it  has  on  the  well-being  of  its  disciples  and  how  far 
it  benefits  society  by  reaching  classes  excluded  from  ordinary 
educational  advantages. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Xo  one  claims  that  all  extension  work  is  good  ;  not  all  school 
work  is  good  nor  is  the  teaching  within  the  university  faultless.  A 
glance  at  the  list  of  English  extension  lecturers,  however,  dispels 
all  doubts  of  the  high  academic  distinction  of  the  staff.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  corps  of  teachers  in  the  country  stands  on  a  higher 
Disinterested  level-  Prof.  Yold's  impression  of  the  summer  meet- 
criticism  jng  |ias  Deen  cftecl  •  other  impartial  witnesses  speak 
highly  of  university  extension  methods.  The  French  ministry 
of  education  commissioned  M.  Espinas,  ''a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  the  faculty  of  Bordeaux  "  to  report  on  the  movement  in 
England ;  the  results  of  his  study  are  published  in  the  March 
and  April,  1?592,  numbers  of  the  Revue  Internationale  deVenseigne- 
raent.  In  a  work  published  this  present  year  by  another  French- 
man, M.  Max  Leclerc,  the  attitude  of  the  students  is  thus 
described:  "Le  serieux,  l'ardeur  avec  lesquels  ses  auditeurs 
ecoutent  et  profitent,  la  precision  de  leur  langage,  sont  admir- 
ables."  Of  the  lecturer  M.  Leclerc  has  this  to  say  :  "  II  discute 
avec  un  veritable  esprit  f cientifique  les  sources,  les  points  douteux, 
les  objections."" 

Reports  of  examiners.  The  official  reports  of  the  university 
examiners  are  worthy  of  consideration  inasmuch  as  the  standard 
on  which  they  base  their  judgment  is  the  same  as  required  of 
regular  university  students.6  The  Iiev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  a  distin- 
ct Leclerc,  Max.  L'education  et  la  societe  en  Angleterre;  Veducation  rtes  classes  moyennes 
et  dirigeantes  en  Angleterre.  Paris,  1894. 
b  Sadler,  M.  E.    Facta  about  university  extension  (see  19th  cent.  36:  371  62.). 
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guished  tutor  and  examiner  of  Oxford,  says  of  papers  in  history  : 
"A  large  proportion  of  thera  would  be  fully  up  to  our  second 
class  standard,  while  some  few  would  reach  that  of  a  first  class." 
Dr  A.  Whitelegge,  Oxford  examiner  in  hygiene  says:  "The 
papers  referred  to  me  have  been  usually  good  and  often  excellent, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  students  who 
enter  for  the  final  examinations  is  no  mere  smattering,  but  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  subject."'  Se- 
lections from  examiners'  reports  made  to  the  London  society  a 
year  or  two  ago  read  as  follows  :  'Much  of  the  work  done  in 
science  is  of  a  very  high  quality,  such,  indeed,  as  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  receive  from  honor  students  in  Cambridge;  I 
have  constantly  selected  certain  answers  of  the  best  extension 
students  in  political  economy  in  order  to  show  them  to  my  pupils 
here  (Cambridge)  as  models  of  what  an  answer  should  be . "  A 
distinguished  Greek  scholar  makes  this  comment  on  his  class  in 
the  Iliad:  "I  have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  best  of  my  students 
were  concerned,  they  were  much  superior  to  the  average  pass- 
man both  in  intelligence  and  application." 

Guaranteed  by  all  universities  of  England  and  Wales.  A 
further  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  university  extension  work 
is  that  every  university  in  England  is  engaged  in  it.  The  new 
University  of  Wales  is  expressly  authorized  by  its  charter  to  rec- 
ognize extension  work  in  the  principality.  The  Gresham  uni- 
versity commissioners  report :  "  We  have  received  much  valuable 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  univer- 
sity extension  system  deserves  the  encouragement  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  under  favorable  conditions  may  be  a  useful  supplement 
to  its  work,  as  bringing  under  the  direct  influence  of  university 
study  manystudents  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  outside 
that  influence."  Mr  Sadler  refers  thus  to  the  significance  of 
the  recent  London  congress  :  "  The  chancellors  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London  do  not  often  express 
themselves  in  public  on  matters  of  university  policy,  still  more 
rarely  do  they  act  together  in  concert.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
memorable  event  when  the  three  chancellors  consented  to  take 
the  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  step  of  presiding  in  succession 
over  the  three  sittings  of  a  conference  summoned  to  celebrate  the 
coming  of  age  of  university  extension  and  to  further  its  educa- 
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tional  aims."  Lord  Salisbury,  late  prime  minister  of  England, 
said  on  that  occasion :  "  I  appear  here  as  connected  with  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...  in  order  to  testify  to  the  warm  sym- 
pathy which  I  know  exists  between  the  university  which  I  have 
the  honor  on  this  occasion  to  represent  and  this  most  successful 
and  advancing  movement.  It  is  one  with  which  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  common  weal  and  the  common  progress  of  our 
country  and  our  people  must  sympathize  if  it  is  attended  by  the 
success  which  by  all  promise  and  all  appearance  is  likely  to  wait 
on  the  efforts  which  you  have  made."a 

INFLUENCE  OF  EXTENSION  STUDY  ON  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SOCIETY 

No  test  can  be  universally  applied  in  estimating  the  direct 
value  of  the  work,  but  probable  inferences  may  be  very  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  certain  known  facts.  The  remarkable  spread 
of  the  movement  during  the  past  10  years  is  not  entirely  due  to 
the  missionary  zeal  of  its  leaders  or  the  curiosity  of  the  populace 
to  see  or  hear  some  new  thing.  If  it  were,  how  then  explain  the 
steadfastness  through  years  of  trial  which  many  a  small  and 
weak  center  has  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ?  The  case 
Results  among  °^  Backworth,  already  cited,  is  to  the  point.     Here  in 

artisans  a  sma\i  colliery  village  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
continuously  for  more  than  10  years  by  a  little  group  of  miners. 
Their  secretary  was  present  at  the  London  congress  last  June 
and  spoke  with  authority  on  local  organization  and  the  benefits 
of  students  associations.  From  a  course  in  mining  and  land  sur- 
veying, their  association  has  come  to  include  a  section  for  science 
and  another  for  literature ;  both  are  actively  employed  and  the 
secretary  announced  that  "  in  a  few  weeks  more  a  class  to  study 
French  was  to  be  commenced.  A  member  of  the  Tyneside 
students  association  had  kindly  consented  to  teach  and  conduct 
the  class  free  of  charge.  Each  of  these  sub-divisions  brought  in 
new  members,  who  would  not  have  joined  if  the  students  had 
confined  their  studies  to  one  particular  branch  alone.  .  .  The 
students  themselves  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  improvement. 
Any  one  attending  meetings  in  his  center  might  observe  the  dif- 
ference between  the  discussions  now  and  those  that  used  to 
take   place.      The  most  backward   now   were   more    advanced 

o  Internat.  U.  E.  cong.  Rept.  p.  41. 
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than  those  who  were  considered  to  be  very  learned  formerly. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  university  extension 
lectures."0  So  much  for  a  small  center  and  one  of  the  poorest 
financially.  Others  more  favored,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  are  now  engaged  on  their  second  three  years'  course  of 
continuous  study.  The  only  conclusion  from  such  evidence  is 
that  a  genuine  demand  for  educational  advantages  exists  among 
these  people,  else  their  ardor  would  be  less  persistent.  They  find 
a  pleasure  in  intellectual  exercise  which  tempts  them  ever 
further  in  its  pursuit. 

Increases  desire  for  good  reading.  Probably  the  first  experi- 
ence of  those  who  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  higher  study  is  a 
desire  for  more  and  better  reading.  From  many  centers  it  is 
reported  that  the  circulation  of  public  library  books  has  been 
radically  altered  under  the  influence  of  university  extension 
courses.  One  librarian  reports  that  a  single  year  of  extension 
work  reduced  the  demand  for  works  of  fiction  from  90fo  to  less 
than  70%  of  all  books  drawn.6  In  several  cases  in  England, 
university  extension  students  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  local 
movements  for  the  establishment  of  free  libraries.  Scarcely  a 
center  is  established  without  access  to  a  public  library  that  does 
not  at  once  proceed  to  collect  works  for  the  common  advantage 
which  in  turn  form  the  nucleus  for  larger  collections.  In  Xew 
York  the  largest  division  of  the  extension  department  is  devoted 
solely  to  promoting  general  library  interests  of  the  state.  This 
division,  which  is  coordinate  with  that  controlling  extension  teach- 
ing, expends  annually  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  public  libraries 
on  condition  that  local  support  be  given  in  each  case  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  state  apportionment.  The  committee  which  first 
recommended  the  adoption  of  university  extension  by  ISTew  York 
state  anticipated  this  effect :  "  Its  operation,"  it  is  stated,  "  will 
hasten  recognition  of  the  need  of  and  create  a  demand  for  local 
public  libraries,  until,  in  time,  no  area  of  population  throughout 
the  state  will  be  beyond  convenient  access  to  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  the  best  thought  of  the  present.  Such  libraries 
will  become  the  homes  and  centers  of  university  extension  work, 
and  will  soon  require  librarians  trained  for  wider  usefulness  than 
that  of  mere  custodians  of  books." 


alnternat.  U.  E.  cong.  Rept.  p.  91.  6  E.  B.  4:161.  cE.  B.  1:11. 
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Adverse  criticism.  In  smy  matter  dealing  largely  with  sub- 
jective experiences  it  is  no  great  task  so  to  adjust  one's  premises 
that  any  conclusion  whatsoever  may  be  reached.  University 
extension  lends  itself  with  equal  freedom  to  the  sneers  of  its 
opponents  and  to  the  praises  of  its  friends.  A  recent  writer" 
undertakes  to  show  that  "  from  the  beginning  it  has  trodden 
learning  under  foot."  He  maintains  that  "  not  a  single  habit 
fostered  by  learning  is  taught  to  the  victims  of  this  new- 
invented  debauch."  Even  Mr  Moulton  has  "preached  the 
gospel  of  the  attic  drama  to  thousands  who  knew  not  the 
shape  of  Greece  upon  the  maps.  .  .  To  artisans  and  house- 
maids he  carried  the  message  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes. 
Once  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  decent  navvy  to  pride  himself 
that  he  had  no  book  learning.  To-day  he  is  anxiously  scraping 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature."  Of 
the  summer  meetings  this  caustic  writer  says:  "For  three 
weeks  at  a  time  the  universities  are  invaded  by  a  mob  of 
intellectual  debauchees.  .  .  The  learning  of  all  the  ages  is 
crammed  into  a  fortnight  .  .  .  and  the  distended  ones  return 
to  their  homes  battered  beyond  recognition,  and  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  have  enjoyed  in  three  weeks  all  the  privileges 
of  a  university  career." 

Those  who,  like  this  gentleman,  see  in  university  extension 
only  "the  shallow  optimism  of  democracy  expressing  itself  in  a 
blind  enthusiasm "  will  agree  with  him  in  condemning  every 
effort  that  does  not  respect  the  divine  limitations  of  the  people  ; 
they  see  no  virtue  save  in  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  of  culture. 
Even  the  appreciation  of  "  art  and  literature  must  remain  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive  unto  the  end  of  time.  .  .  The  people 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  the  smallest  interest  in  its  privi- 
leges and  penalties." 

A  favorable  report.  On  the  other  hand  the  pastor  of  a  small 
ISTew  England  church  in  describing  the  results  of  a  course  on 
modern  European  history  which  was  carried  on  in  his  village 
under  great  difficulties  four  months  of  the  year,  can  not  speak 
highly  enough  of  the  new  life  and  stimulus  roused  among  his 

a  Whibley,  Charles.    Farce  of  university  extension  (see  19th  cent  36:303-10). 
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people.  He  concludes  :  "  10  years  of  such  courses,  and  what  a 
large  education  would  be  won  !  Men  and  women  would  be  look- 
ing out  from  our  New  England  hills  and  valleys  over  the  whole 
world,  scandals  and  petty  localisms  would  lose  their  charm, 
spirituality  would  be  enriched,  preaching  from  the  pulpit  would 
appeal  to  greater  sensitiveness,  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be 
advanced ;  for  it  is  not  only  in  the  spectacular  movements  of 
metropolitan  Christianity,  but  as  certainly  in  the  quiet  work  of 
the  village  church,  '  not  with  observation,'  that  the  kingdom 
comes."a 

Between  these  two  witnesses  to  the  practical  value  of  study 
among  common  people  the  reader  must  take  his  choice  or  find  a 
middle  ground.  One  represents  the  optimism,  the  other  the 
pessimism,  one  the  liberalism,  the  other  the  conservatism,  of  the 
times  ;  and  it  is  with  these  two  opposing  forces  that  university 
extension  has  to  reckon. 

WHO  BENEFITS  BY  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

No  class  distinctions.  Prof.  Stuart,  the  father  of  the  move- 
ment, said  on  a  recent  occasion,  "  Continuous  and  systematic 
contact  between  those  persons  (who  could  not  go  to  the  universi- 
ties) and  persons  who  had  been  trained  under  the  discipline  and 
with  the  traditions  of  university  education,  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic contact  between  them  and  all  sections  of  our  people,  rich 
and  poor,  men  and  women  alike,  was  the  idea  which  animated 
us."6  Time  has  more  than  satisfied  the  expectations  of  those 
early  leaders.  In  one  respect  there  has  been  disappointment. 
Except  in  particular  instances  comparatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  dealing  with  separate  classes ;  the  most  successful 
centers  are  those  in  which  class  distinctions  are  disregarded.  In 
afternoon  lectures,  as  might  be  expected,  the  attendance  is  largely 
of  ladies.  Evening  lectures,  save  in  certain  industrial  districts, 
invariably  attract  highly  mixed  audiences:  professional  men, 
shop-keepers  and  artisans ;  both  sexes,  individually  and  by  fami- 
lies ;  the  well  to-do  and  the  very  poor ;  university  graduates  and 
men  of  no  schooling  whatever.  Even  the  earnest  students  are 
scarcely  more  homogeneous.      Of    58   candidates  who   took  an 


aJGeorge,  Rev.  E.  A.,  The  institutional  village  church  jC«ee  Outlook,  50:341-44). 
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Mixed  examination  in  political  economy  at  Nottingham,  31 
audiences  were  men  an(j  27  women.  "  Of  the  men,  four  were  stu- 
dents,  five  artisans,  four  warehousemen,  nine  clerks  and  shop- 
keepers, six  large  manufacturers,  one  schoolmaster  and  two 
unknown ;  of  the  women,  seven  were  daughters  of  manufac- 
turt  rs,  two  of  a  minister,  12  of  tradesmen  and  six  were  milliners."" 
Another  instance  cited  by  the  same  writers  gives  the  social  posi- 
tion of  330  persons  in  the  south  of  England  who  attended  an 
afternoon  and  evening  course  given  by  Mr  R.  G.  Moulton  on 
■'  Greek  tragedy,"  as  follows:  "About  two  thirds  of  this  number 
were  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  who  paid  10s.  6d.  for  the 
course,  while  93  were  admitted  at  a  reduced  charge,  and  were 
described  as  follows  :  teachers  in  private,  middle  class  and  high 
schools,  3L ;  private  governesses,  23  ;  elementary  school  teachers, 
13  ;  pupils  in  schools,  11 ;  employees  in  houses  of  business,  10;  arti- 
sans, 4 ;  domestic  servant,  1."  One  more  case  :  "  In  an  examina- 
tion recently  held  in  a  lecture-center,  among  those  to  whom  were 
awarded  certificates  of  distinction  were  a  national  schoolmistress, 
a  young  lawyer,  a  plumber  and  a  railway  signalman."6 

Work  among  spedal  classes.  The  reader  must  not  infer, 
however,  from  what  is  said  above,  that  special  classes  are  not 
interested  in  extension  work  or  that  every  effort  to  reach  the 
masses  has  been  a  failure.  Small  centers,  specially  1  hose  in  rural 
districts,  must  remain  mixed  because  of  financial  inabilitv  t<> 
serve  different  classes,  and  parallel  courses  for  general  audiences, 
to  say  nothing  of  courses  for  workingmen  or  men  of  this  or  that 
profession,  are  with  difficulty  carried  on  save  in  the  largest 
towns.  But  wherever  possible,  special  courses  have  been 
arranged.  From  Chicago  comes  the  announcement  that  Prof.  E. 
W.  Bemis  will  organize  a  class  from  the  clergymen  of  the  city  to 
study  the  labor  movement.  "  It  is  intended,"  the  circular  reads, 
"to  make  the  course  very  practical,  touching  upon  many  ques- 
tions which  confront  all  city  pasters  and  which  call  for  serious 
study  by  our  clergy."0  The  alumni  of  the  University  of  California 
living  in  Sacramento  have  formed  a  local  center  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  regular  lecture  studies  in  connection  with  their 

o  Roberts,  p.  14-15.        b  Oxford  university— Extension  lectures.    Annual  report,  1690. 
cU.  E.  W.  3:126-27. 
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alma  mater.  The  work  was  begun  with  a  course  on  political 
economy.  An  electrical  workers  union  of  New  York  city,  400 
strong,  has  organized  courses  for  its  members  in  subjects 
allied  to  their  daily  work."  Many  such  instances  might  be 
cited  to  show  that  special  classes  can  be  interested  in  the  work, 
but  in  America  at  least  workingmen  have  given  no  essential 
support  to  the  movement. 

English  artisans.  The  artisans  of  England  are  more  stable 
and  better  organized  than  the  working  classes  in  America. 
They  are  Englishmen  too,  and  not  a  mixture  of  every  race  under 
the  sun.  The  feverish  unrest  and  the  sport  of  fortune,  so 
prominent  in  colonial  life,  play  a  minor  role  among  a  people 
long  accustomed  to  make  ihe  best  of  life  as  thev  find  it.  It  is 
among  English  artisans,  therefore,  and  particularly  among  those 
who  are  life-workers  in  fields  remote  from  commercial  influence 
that  university  extension  work  has  been  most  warmly  received. 
In  the  mining  region  of  the  north  country  the  best  work  has  been 
done.  In  many  towns  along  the  Tyne  there  have  been  continuous 
courses  for  many  years.  The  pitmen  Lave  their  own  committee i 
and  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  central  organizations. 
The  thought  given  to  study  not  only  affords  a  healthful  recreation 
but  equips  the  learner  for  independent  judgment  on  matters 
affecting  the  well-being  of  his  class.  As  a  delegate  from  a 
mining  center  pointed  out  to  the  London  congress  :  "  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  platform  in  England  is  free  to  all  and  that 
there  is  always  an  army  of  orators,  socialists,  anarchists,  agitators, 
and  demagogues  of  all  shades  of  social  and  political  opinions,  not 
always  well  informed  or  highly  cultured,  going  about  lecturing 
and  speech-making,  and  trying  to  force  their  theories  and  fancies 
upon  the  public."6  From  this  the  speaker  argued  the  wisdom  of 
giving  to  as  many  as  possible  of  his  people  a  better  intellectual 
equipment  that  they  might  reason  on  these  matters  for  themselves. 

Rarely  does  a  lecturer  leave  such  a  center,  it  is  said,  without 
finding  some  workingman  who  has  spent  the  little  leisure  of  Ins 
life  ia  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  study.  Now  it  is  a  man  of 
south  England,  who,  while  learning  to  read  when  past  30  years 
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of  age,  had  familiarized  himself  with  most  standard  works  on 
astronomy  and  who  by  careful  saving  had  procured  himself  a 
telescope  that  he  might  s  till  further  pursue  his  studies ;  he 
writes  to  the  lecturer :  "  I  feel  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  ignor- 
ance when  in  the  society  of  the  more  educated  of  those  I  see  sitting 
at  your  evening  lectures.  I  am  trying  to  overcome  that  feeling  so 
that  I  may  not  lose  the  first  opportunity  I  have  ever  had,  and 
perhaps  will  be  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  get,  of  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  astronomical  conceptions."*  Another  case  is  that 
of  a  man  who  began  to  work  underground  at  nine  years  of  age 
but  by  dint  of  perseverance  "  acquired  a  masterly  knowledge  of 
certain  branches  of  English  literature."  Two  others  under  the 
stimulus  of  university  extension  work  became  very  able  local 
geologists  and  expert  paleontologists  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
The  coal-measures,  one  may  imagine,  are  to  them  no  longer  the 
forbidding  pit  but  nature's  own  book  of  secrets  to  whose  inter- 
pretation every  hour  of  homely  toil  adds  new  incentives  to  life 
and  suggests  indefinite  possibilities  worth  striving  for. 

London  workingmen.  In  London  it  has  been  possible  from 
private  subscription  or  charitable  foundations  to  provide  courses 
of  study  for  the  people  at  mere  nominal  rates.  Workingmen 
have  been  quick  to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  and 
much  of  the  growth  noticeable  in  the  London  society  since  1891 
is  attributable  to  these  courses  for  artisans.  The  numbers  of 
foreigners  in  London  and  the  density  of  the  population  in  certain 
districts  have  led  university  extension  lecturers  to  preach  first  of 
all  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and  right  living.  Special  courses  on 
hygiene  and  domestic  economy  have  particular  value.  In 
America  the  needs  of  the  foreign  classes  in  the  great  cities  are 
very  marked  and  special  pains  are  being  taken  to  meet  their 
wants.  First  of  all  is  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizenship 
which  is  thrust  on  them ;  very  few  have  ever  had  any  share  in 
civil  government  and  to  many  the  very  name  of  government 
carries  with  it  memories  bitter  and  hateful.  For  these  Philadel- 
phia maintains  special  classes  in  civics,  and,  for  centers  unfamiliar 
with  English,  lectures  are  offered  in  the  Kussian,  Polish  and 
German  languages.     The  Chicago  university  extension  depart- 

a  Roberta,  p  33-37. 
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ment  goes  a  step  farther  and  offers  for  the  present  year  courses 
in  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian  and  Spanish  : 
and  has  appointed  as  staff  lecturer  an  eminent  Scandinavian 
scholar  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  of  the  great  northwest. 

Farmers.  Another  special  class  which  is  being  directly  influ 
enced  by  the  university  spirit  is  composed  of  the  farmers.  There 
is  scarcely  a  state  of  the  Union  which  does  not  maintain  some 
system  of  extension  work  directly  applicable  to  agricultural 
wants.  In  England  the  technical  education  act  extends  its  aid 
to  every  hamlet  in  the  land.  The  part  of  the  university,  it  is 
getting  to  be  clear,  is  not  to  impart  training  in  handicraft  even 
under  the  stimulus  of  state  grants,  but  rather  to  see  that  the 
instruction  given  does  not  produce  "  more  harm  than  good  by 
stereotyping  present  methods  instead  of  leaving  the  powers  of 
rapid  and  intelligent  adaptation  to  ever  changing  conditions." 

The  fact  that  "a  man  needs  knowledge,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  life,"  is  the  guiding  principle  of 
university  extension.  The  training  which  discloses  to  the  stu- 
dent no  new  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  life  even  under  humble  circumstances  is  un- 
worthy the  name  of  education.  The  pith  of  the  matter  can 
hardly  be  better  stated  than  has  been  done  in  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed by  two  workingmen  to  English  cooperative  societies 
urging  on  them  the  general  adoption  of  university  extension. 

o      o  or 

"What  we  particularly  need,"  they  state,  "is  to  break  up  this 
notion  (that  unless  knowledge  in  some  way  affects  our  incomes 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring)  and  create  a  sympathy 
with  and  desire  for  knowledge,  because  it  broadens  life,  hightens 
pleasure  and  puts  us  in  communication  with  the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  thought  and  known." 


General  conclusions.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment and  present  organization  of  the  university  extension  system 
leads  to  certain  conclusions  of  weight  m  the  consideration  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole. 

1  Popular  demand  for  higher  education.  There  is  clearly  a 
demand  on  the   people's  part  for  something  of  the  higher  cul- 
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ture.  In  every  community  there  are  men  and  women  anxious  to 
keep  up  some  form  of  stud>  for  the  sake  of  their  own  intellectual 
life.  To  such  as  these  the  extension  of  universitv  teaching 
comes  as  a  boon  of  which  every  advantage  is  most  eagerly  ac- 
cepted and  profitably  enjoyed.  There  are  others  whose  strength 
would  be  turned  into  channels  of  questionable  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  to  society  were  they  not  attracted  to  the  harmless,  if 
not  stimulating,  occupations  suggested  by  extension  methods. 

2  Universities  can  supply  demand.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  universities  can  supply  the  teaching  force  and  means  of 
supervision  requisite  for  bringing  certain  phases  of  the  higher 
culture  within  reach  of  those  who  can  not  themselves  seek  it  at 
the  fountain  head.  The  universities  can  do  this,  too,  without 
perversion  of  their  highest  interests ;  nay  they  must  find  in- 
spiration and  renewed  vigor  in  the  very  process  of  conveying  to 
an  expectant  constituency  those  forces  which  make  for  culture 
and  righteousness.  Unless  it  be  true  that  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  exist  for  the  privileged  few,  the  benefits  that  proceed 
indirectly  from  cloistered  retreats  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  active  influence  that  may  be  exerted  when  citizen  and 
scholar  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  promotion  of  the 
common  weal. 

3  Progress  limited  by  lack  of  financial  support.  The  one 
great  hindrance,  however,  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  and 
that  which  most  limits  its  educational  influence,  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  financial  support.  "Workingmen  with  an  income  of  but 
a  few  shillings  a  week  and  with  a  family  to  support  can  not  pay 
the  usual  rate  of  five  or  10  shillings  a  course.  Rural  centers 
must  content  themselves  with  reading  circles  or  correspondence 
teaching.  The  great  majority  of  centers,  even  those  on  perma- 
nent foundations,  must  continue  to  "  sandwich  Shakspere 
between  electricity  and  Praxiteles  "  in  order  to  retain  paying 
members  of  varying  tastes.  Only  in  towns  of  considerable  size 
can  parallel  courses  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  students  in- 
terested in  different  lines  o\  study.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to 
support  attractive  courses  for  the  masses,  for  those  who  would 
find  pleasure  in  intellectual  pursuits  if  they  were  not  forced  to 
seek  it  in  centers  frequented  by  those  of  a  higher  social  status 
and  among   surroundings   repugnant   to   personal   pride.      But 
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further  there  is  the  teacher  to  consider.  Few  men  with  the 
proper  equipment  can  be  induced  to  devote  their  life-work  to  the 
precarious  profession  of  itinerant  lecturer  in  which  salaries  range 
from  £825  in  England,  and  $4500  in  America,  down  to  absolute 
zero,  the  lower  limit  being  oftener  reached  than  the  higher. 
Few  men  have  the  strength  to  endure  the  fatiguing  journeys 
necessitated  in  circuit  work  among  centers  too  poor  to  organize 
properly.  District  associations  can  not  be  maintained  for  lack 
of  funds  to  support  a  permanent  secretary.  In  brief,  the  best 
work  of  university  extension  is  limited,  its  highest  ideals  ren- 
dered unattainable,  because  there  is  no  foundation  on  which 
teachers  can  take  their  stand  and  feel  themselves  secure;  there 
is  no  assurance  that  when  the  people  ask  for  bread  they  will  not 
receive  a  stone. 

4  Movement  must  remain  voluntary.  The  movement  from 
its  inception  has  been  voluntary  and  so  must  it  remain.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem  this  characteristic  is  at  once  its  weakness 
and  its  strength.  Local  centers  may  have  erred  in  choice  of  sub- 
ject, they  may  have  selected  the  Attic  drama  instead  of  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy  ;  by  failure  to  cooperate  vith  their  next- 
town  neighbors,  they  may  have  spent  a  goodly  sum  for  railway 
travel  that  might  have  been  better  applied  ;  all  this  they  may 
have  done  and  more,  but  what  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  university  said  "  Take  this  course  just  as  it  is  and  in 
just  this  way  and  by  this  teacher,  or  nothing?"  Compulsory 
higher  education  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation. 
State  inspection  which  looks  to  success  in  examinations,  gov- 
ernmental grants  based  on  attendance  or  any  other  tangible 
result,  regulations  in  the  interest  of  a  more  symmetric  system 
and  for  facility  in  central  management,  are  in  the  nature  of 
things  opposed  to  those  interests  based  on  personal  freedom. 
Lehrfreiheit  is  an  essential  of  university  education,  if  some 
choose  a  lesser  good  in  place  of  a  greater,  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  that  what  they  secure  is  necessarily  bad.  In  fact  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  system  of  university  extension  could  long 
endure  with  state  paid  teachers  or  a  constituency  assisted  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  self-help  no  longer  necessary.  It  rests  to-day 
on  a  purely  missionary  basis  ;  its  strength  is  that  it   brings  to 
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earnest,  self-sacrificing  students  that  power  which  can  be  appre- 
ciated and  properly  used  only  by  those  who  are,  or  can  become, 
interested  in  truth  for  its  own  sake. 

5  Necessary     element    of    a    democratic    educational    system. 
Finally,  the  permanency  of  this  great  educational  movement  is 
dependent  on  economc  laws  deeper  and  more  profound  than  the 
enthusiastic  encomiums  of  its  friends  or  the  drastic  criticisms  of 
those  who  oppose  it.     If  by  judicious  management  coupled  with 
precisely  the  right  degree  of  financial  support  the  system  could 
be  extended  to  every  community  that  wishes  it,  there  would  still 
be  uppermost  that  most  important  question,  "  To  what  end "  % 
The  answer  will  be  returned  in  terms  of  each  man's  philosophy ; 
the  final  decision  will  be  dictated  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times.     Those  who  sniff  danger  in  every  wind  that  blows  the 
people  any  good,  who  see  in  every  concession  made  to  a  strong 
and  rising  democracy  a  menace  to  the  state  and  to  civilization, 
will  view  with  alarm  the  progress  of  any  movement  that  tends 
to  put  increased  power  into  the  hands  of   many.     There   are 
others,  too,  with  the  deepest  interest  in  humanity  who  fear  the 
consequences  of  pressing  on  every  one  a  higher  education,  which 
few  at  best  can  enjoy  and  which  for  the  many  may  be  only  the 
means  of  wakening  hopes  and  aspirations  beyond  the  possibility 
of  fulfilment.      Another  p*rt}T  sees  in  universal  education,  in  the 
extension  of  the  higher  culture  to  every  inquiring  mind,  the  only 
efficient  means  —  the  only  means  worthy  of  an  enlightened  age  — 
of  combating  successfully  the  direst  influences  pervading   the 
social  fabric    of  the  time.     What    is    needed,  from  this   point 
of  view,   is   an    education  that    will    produce    a    greatness   of 
character    commensurate   with   the   responsibilities   of    modern 
political  life,  an  education  that  will   vouchsafe   a   strength   of 
patriotic  purpose  unassailable  by  conniving  politicians  or  prating 
demagogues,  an  education  impregnated  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  life  and  abounding  in  the  noblest  conceptions  of  man's  duty 
to  his  fellow-man.     If  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  contributes  to  these  highest  ends  it  becomes 
an  essential  factor  iu  a  national  system  of  education.     It  needs 
no  further  apology. 
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PEDAGOGIC  CONSIDERATIONS   IN  THE   EXTENSION 
OF  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING 

Conception  of  education.  Education  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not 
an  end  in  itself.  Popular  disregard  of  this  very  patent  distinc- 
tion leads  to  endless  confusion  in  the  consideration  of  pedagogic 
matters.  Departments  of  education,  when  they  systemize  the 
schools  to  the  extent  of  crushing  out  all  individuality  on  the 
pupil's  part,  are  not  wholly  guiltless  of  promoting  such  miscon- 
ceptions. State  and  society  intensify  the  error  when  they  permit 
considerations  of  civil  and  social  rank  to  become  identified  with 
the  completion  of  successive  steps  in  the  school  curriculum. 
When  intelligent  people  talk  of  getting  their  education  at  this 
or  that  institution,  .or  when  they  send  their  daughters  to  "  finish- 
ing "  schools,  it  is  little  wonder  that  false  ideas  should  arise,  that 
the  ends  of  education  should  become  confounded  with  the  means. 

In  all  education  there  is  one  necessary  presupposition  —  a  per- 
son to  be  educated,  a  mind  responsive  to  influences.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  educational  process  is  one  of  development. 
Development  of  some  kind  being  assured,  the  determining  factors 
are  the  individual  and  the  forces  which  beset  him.  The  over- 
powering necessity  of  establishing  harmony  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  surroundings  determines  directly  or  indirectly  the 
whole  of  his  conscious  life.  The  mind  is  receptive,  it  gets 
impressions  and  yields  itself  to  the  influences  of  its  environment, 
but  it  is  also  active,  and  reacts  on  its  environment ;  it  thinks, 
feels  and  wills.  Whatever  view  is  accepted  of  the  relative  worth 
of  internal  and  external  forces  in  education,  individuality  is 
always  presupposed.  It  follows  that  what  is  acquired  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  temperament  of  the  individual  and  by  the  content 
of  thought  already  at  hand. 

Education  conditioned  by  subjective  receptivity.  If  the 
educational  process  is  the  evolution  of  an  individual  mind,  a 
concrete,  subjective  process,  it  becomes  evident  that  influen. 
are  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  filter 
into  the  inner  life  and  determine  its  character.  It  is  nothing  to 
me  that  potent  forces  exist  if  they  exist  merely  for  others  ;  for 
me  personally  they  are  neither  potent  nor  forces.     What  matters 
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it  that  my  surroundings  are  mean  and  degrading  in  the  eyes^of 
the  world  if  for  me  they  are  pure  and  elevating?  What  avail  is  it 
that  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement  is  about  me  if  all 
that  I  breathe  in  be  debasing  \  It  is  the  use  that  is  made  of 
opportunities,  not  opportunities  themselves,  that  counts. 

Commonplace  as  such  argument  is,  a  logical  application  of  its 
principles  would  dispel  many  popular  delusions  and  revise  some 
accepted  pedagogic  theories.  Education  is  not  entirely  a  matter 
of  schooling,  of  tutorial  skill  or  personal  influence;  it  need  not 
be  dependent  on  blind  chance,  nor  is  it  solely  the  result  of  volun- 
tary effort  under  purely  subjective  conditions. 

Education  not  confined  to  school  days.     The  development  of 
the  higher  life  is  continuous  from  birth  to  death,  if,  indeed,  any 
limits  whatsoever  can  be  postulated.     "One  is  never  too  old  to 
learn "  means  that  one's  education  is  never  completed.     Each 
mind  steadfast  enough  to  assimilate  and  inform  its  own  impres- 
sions advances  consciously  or  unconsciously  toward  definite  ends. 
It  may  be  possible  that  circumstances  over  which  the  individual 
can  have  no  control  undesignedly  determine  a  course  from  which 
there  is  no  turning,  but  experience  offers  the  reasonable  hope  of 
attaining  definite   ends  when  personal  inclination  and  external 
influence  are  favorable.     It  is  on  this  basis  that  educational  sys- 
tems must  stand.     Schools  and  teachers  are  humble  instruments 
tor  lending  s}Tmmetry  and  direction  to  the  mental  development 
of  the  young.     So,  too,  family  and  social  relations,  professional 
and  industrial  life,  the  church,  press  and  theater,  duties  of  citi- 
'  zenship,  nature — all  these  are  educative  forces  and  exert  an  influ- 
ence more  or   less  marked  according  as  the  learner's  mind  is 
inclined  to  receive  and  apply  them.     The  school  of  life  is  the  one 
great  educational   institution.     Its   greatest  teachers  are  those 
means  by   which  the  largest  number  of   individual  minds  are 
turned  toward  that  goal  which  they  instinctively  recognize  as 
highest.     Ic  is  immaterial  whether  these  means,  these  teachers, 
are  persons  or  things.     The  only  language  whioh  they  speak  is  a 
spiritual  one,  intelligible  only  to  those  who  can  apprehend  it, 
of  worth  solely  to  those  who  apply  it. 

Function   of  school  training.      No  discredit   is    cast  on  the 
schools  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  edu 
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cation  It  is  enough  that  they  ease  the  path  of  the  learner  at  a 
critical  age  and  start  him  in  the  right  direction.  They  may  well 
rejoice  in  unrestricted  access  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
the  centuries  and  in  their  abilities  to  place  it  temptingly  before 
youthful  minds.  Further,  it  is  granted  to  men,  specially  men 
of  the  schools,  so  to  modify  the  learner's  environment,  to  select 
and  systemize  the  influences  which  play  on  him.  that  his  devel 
opment  will  approximate  a  designed  form.  Herein  lies  the  secret 
of  the  teacher's  power,  and  it  is  a  power  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. The  mistake  comes  when  it  is  asserted  that  schoolmen 
are  the  only  teachers  and  that  orthodox  "seats  of  learning" 
are  the  only  educational  institutions.  As  long  as  children 
are  born  into  family  and  social  relations,  as  long  as  the  young 
instinctively  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  elders,  as  long  as  books 
and  nature  are  accessible,  so  long  will  there  be  teachers  and 
pupils  outside  the  schools.  It  is  the  hight  of  absurdity  to 
judge  of  a  man's  education  by  the  school  through  which  he  has 
passed,  as  if  in  any  case  development  ceased  with  the  school- 
days. The  artisan  who  spends  his  days  at  the  bench,  the  miner 
liviDg  for  the  most  part  underground  or  the  business  man 
engrossed  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  may,  indeed,  have  had 
very  little  schooling,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  unedu- 
cated. Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  man  bears  a  university  degree 
infallibly  bespeak  the  highest  culture.  Results  of  education  may 
not  be  reckoned  in  units  of  time  :  least  of  all  by  such  objective 
standards  as  the  world  generally  applies.  On  pedagogic  grounds, 
therefore,  no  means  of  education  should  be  excluded  simply 
because  of  variance  from  established  precedents.  The  possibility 
of  systematically  directing  the  mental-spiritual  development  of 
the  individual  beyond  the  days  of  childhood  is  an  important 
contribution  to  modern  pedagogy. 

Interest  of  the  state  in  education.  One  consideration  out- 
weighs all  others  from  the  view-point  of  society  and  the  state: 
the  persistency  and  continuity  of  the  educational  process.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  education  or  no  education,  but  rather  of  a  true 
or  a  false  education.  The  units  composing  the  body  politic  undergo 
continual  development.  Some  are  carefully  brought  under  influ- 
ences of  a  nature  best  calculated    to  tit   them  for  commanding 
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positions  in  the  world.  To  the  select  few  the  state  looks  for  the 
formation  and  execution  of  her  laws ;  society  beholds  in  them 
the  supporters  of  the  moral  order  and  the  guardians  of  her  cher- 
ished instiDutions.  The  successful  workings  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion presuppose  leaders  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  statesman- 
ship and  a  constituency  at  all  times  submissive  and  tractable- 
That  such  conditions  should  be  found  in  a  democratic  age  is  not 
to  be  expected  save  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  masses  are 
educated  to  a  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  furthering 
the  common  weal.  There  is  no  question  that  the  masses  are  being 
educated  ;  but  how  ?  The  one  extreme  discloses  homes  destitute 
of  every  vestige  of  refinement,  social  relations  of  which  the  pre- 
dominating,characteristics  are  envy,  lust  and  crime,  industrial 
oppression  that  intensifies  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence ;  it  offers,  too,  the  leadership  of  ignorant,  prating  dema- 
gogues, designing  politicians  and  malcontents  of  every  class 
whose  crafty  selfishness  is  paralleled  only  by  their  tenacity  of 
purpose.  These  are  the  powers  of  darkness.  Such  is  the  environ- 
ment of  a  considerable  part  of  the  social  body.  No  one,  how- 
ever, looks  for  uniformity  in  this  world.  A  personality  all  his 
own  is  every  man's  birthright,  but  its  worth  is  conditioned  by 
the  source  from  which  it  draws  its  strength. 

Insufficiency  of  school  training.  Now,  what  is  the  state 
doing  ?  The  great  majority  of  citizens  are  in  school  considerably 
less  than  eight  years  ;  an  insignificant  minority  pass  on  to  uni- 
versity training.  Those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  far 
outnumber  the  learned  few.  This  means  for  the  many  a  knowl- 
edge of  reading  and  writing  with  some  exercise  in  elementary 
reasoning.  It  is  not  impossible  that  during  this  process  so  good 
a  foundation  should  be  laid  that  nothing  could  afterward  shake 
the  superstructure,  but  experience  teaches  that  the  man  is  not 
always  what  was  promised  in  the  boy.  The  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  elementary  schools,  or  of  schools  of  any  grade, 
will  hardly  claim  that  a  "  universal  education  "  has  proved  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all  ills,  civic  and  social,  as  was  so  confidently 
predicted  a  few  decades  ago.  Is  it  reasonable  to  hope  for 
peace  when  an  unscrupulous  and  hungry  mob  stands  armed  at 
the  doors  ?    We  have  given  the  masses  intellectual  weapons  of 
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no  small  caliber,  but  without  practical  directions  for  their  use. 
Shall  we  stand  idly  by  while  hostile  leaders  train  these  forces  to 
conduct  a  bitter  warfare  against  us?  It  may  fairly  be  doubted 
if  after  all  it  is  prudent  to  teach  men  to  read  but  to  take  no  pains 
that  they  read  what  is  good,  or  having  trained  them  to  reason  if 
it  is  right  t  >  withhold  that  knowledge  from  which  alone  sound 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  begin  the 
training  of  citizens  for  popular  self  government,  surely  hearty 
encouragement  should  be  extended  to  every  elfort  that  helps  to 
bring  that  process  to  a  sound  fruition.  The  church  and  press, 
benevolent  and  charitable  organizations,  circulating  libraries, 
social  settlements  and  the  like,  are  earnestly  striving  to  increase 
the  sum  total  of  right  thinking  and  pure  living,  but  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  forces  some  unifying  agent  is  essential  to  the  best 
results.  It  matters  little  what  that  agent  is  if  it  appeals  to  the 
individual  on  his  own  grounds.  The  spirit  of  the  genuine  teacher 
must  be  present  showing  the  learner  how  to  arrange  his  mental 
store,  how  to  convert  it  into  power.  To  the  man  who  can  read, 
it  should  teach  the  right  use  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical ;  it 
should  give  him  a  discriminating  sense  in  the  selection  of  books 
and  assist  him  to  a  right  use  of  their  contents ;  it  should  help 
him  to  understand  nature  better,  to  attain  to  nobler  conceptions 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  and  to  all  who  will  hear,  it  should 
speak  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men  and  of  steadfast  adher 
ence  to  the  highest  prin  iples  of  faith  and  reason.  On  mere  pru- 
dential grounds  society  dare  not  dispense  with  any  means,  how 
soever  humble,  that  tends  to  increase  the  general  culture. 

Interest  of  the  university  in  popular  education.  The  uni- 
versity, standing  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  and  guaran- 
teeing the  character  and  validity  of  all  that  is  the  subject  of 
instruction  in  schools  of  every  grade,  is  and  must  remain  the 
most  influential  means  of  culture  in  modern  society.  All  other 
educative  forces  appeal  to  the  university  for  indorsement.  Here 
are  learned  men  devoting  their  lives  to  the  extension  of  the  limits 
of  knowledge;  here  "any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any 
study."  The  progress  of  civilization  is  to  no  small  extent  condi- 
tioned by  the  unrestricted  search  for  truth  and  freedom  in  its 
promulgation.      History  tells  all  too  clearly    the   story  of   the 
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oppression  of  the  scholar  and  its  baneful  effects  ;  it  tells  too  that 
other  story  of  progress  and  discovery  under  the  banner  of 
Lehrfreiheit. 

The  university  has  reached  its  present  position  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  it  must  be  conceded,  under  the  patronage  of  a  few 
liberal-minded  men  who  have  occupied  at  critical  times  places  of 
influence  in  the  state.  If  the  modern  university  exists  for  the 
favored  few,  it  is  as  certainly  true  that  the  favored  few  have 
made  the  university.  At  every  step  there  has  been  opposition 
and  often  it  has  come  from  sources  least  expected.  Men  of  rank, 
so-called  educated  men,  have  earnestly  striven  to  impede  the 
progress  of  truth  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  did  not  appeal 
to  them  as  true  or  because  it  conflicted  with  their  temporary 
interests  Shortsightedness  and  intolerance  are  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  A  man's  judgment  is  oftener  warped  by  the 
little  that  he  thinks  he  knows  than  by  the  combined  wisdom  of 
all  other  men  besides.  Heresy  trials  and  courts  of  inquiry 
exhibit  plainly  enough  the  natural  inclination  even  at  the  present 
day  to  distrust  the  power  of  truth  to  win  its  way  in  triumph  over 
error. 

Dangers  in  democracy.  In  the  light  of  experience  the  query 
may  well  be  raised  as  to  the  probable  effects  on  the  organs  of 
higher  education  consequent  on  the  balance  of  power  in  the  state 
going  over  to  the  people.  It  is  clear  that  men  unacquainted  with 
the  history  of  civilization  can  have  no  definite  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  right  judgment  in  those  matters  of  most  concern  to  the 
scholar,  and  where  reason  fails  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
equivocal  it  is  presumptuous  to  hope  that  men  will  long  maintain 
faith  in  virtues  which  transcend  their  powers  of  comprehension. 
Abstract  reasoning  and  patient  research  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
appeal  seriously  to  persons  whose  only  measure  of  honest  work  is 
muscular  fatigue.  A  hundred  years  of  American  history  show 
with  what  reluctance  a  popular  government  comes  to  the  support 
of  higher  schools  and  how  great  is  the  inclination  to  make  the 
curricula  conform  to  an  apparent  practical  point  of  view.  The 
average  man  is  slow  of  persuasion  that  the  university  benefits  all 
classes ;  that  "  of  all  forms  of  government  a  democracy  has  most 
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to  gain   from    higher    education    and   most    to   lose    from    its 
neglect." 

The  danger  that  besets  the  university,  and  indirectly  all  formal 
education,  in  the  spread  of  democracy  is  by  no  means  illusory. 
When  the  popular  will  becomes  the  voice  of  the  state  no  institu- 
tion dependent  on  public  support  or  tolerance  can  long  endure  if 
actively  engiged  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Xo  rul- 
ing power  gracefully  assents  to  flat  contradiction  or  views  with- 
out anxiety  the  operation  of  forces  concerned  in  undermining 
the  seat  of  authority. 

The  remedy.  Among  English-speaking  peoples,  where  democ- 
racy becomes  annually  more  pronounced,  there  is  but  one 
recourse  remaining;  the  popular  will  must  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  public  good.  We  can  not  dispense  with  any  legitimate 
means  of  culture,  least  of  all  with  the  sources  of  the  deepest  in- 
fluences in  the  national  life.  The  higher  education  must  be  re- 
tained in  its  integrity.  Motives  of  expediency  and  common  sense 
alike  dictate  a  careful  consideration  of  present  conditions  with  a 
view  to  reasonable  adjustment  to  future  requirements.  In  so 
far  as  the  university  considers  the  needs  only  of  a  special  class , 
thus  fostering  on  the  one  hand  false  notions  of  education  and  on 
the  other  a  hypocritical  contempt  for  the  practical  life  of  the 
people,  so  far  must  it  be  reformed  ;  in  so  far  as  university  teach- 
ing is  sacrificed  to  original  investigation,  or  the  spirit  of  research 
dulled  in  the  effort  to  become  popular,  so  far  is  reorganization 
a  necessity ;  both  are  legitimate  functions  and  of  equal  worth . 
If  the  university  entertains  the  idea  that  its  mission  transcends 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that  those  who  would  approach  it 
should  put  off  their  shoes  as  a  sign  that  the  place  whereon  they 
stand  is  holy  ground,  the  modern  spirit  suggests  a  rude  awaken- 
ing. The  university  exists  for  the  individual,  society,  the  nation  ; 
it  should  set  no  higher  aim  than  to  inspire  ordinary  mortals  with 
love  for  "  the  truth  that  makes  men  free."  It  dares  no  longer 
remain  a  sequestered  "seat  of  learning*'  absorbed  in  the  petty 
interests  of  its  own  little  world.  The  university  must  so  far 
identify  itself  with  the  life  of  the  people  as  to  understand  their 
wants  that  it  may  the  better  utilize  their  energy.     The  future  of 
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the  higher  education  is  doomed  unless  its  promoters  come  to 
recognize  the  inexorableness  of  the  moral  injunction  resting  on 
those  to  whom  much  his  been  given.  Democracy  becomes  tol- 
erant of  learning  only  when  it  is  taught  to  respect  the  past  ser- 
vices of  higher  education,  to  appreciate  its  present  worth  in  con 
crete  form  and  to  have  faith  in  its  honesty  of  purpose  for  the 
future. 

University  extension  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  prin- 
ciples of  university  extension,  it  needs  hardly  be  asserted,  har- 
monize to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
movement  refuses  to  recognize  a  monopoly  of  culture.  It  makes 
a  broad  distinction  between  mere  learning  and  true  culture, 
between  the  preparation  which  enables  one  to  do  something  and 
the  spiritual  development  whose  aim  is  to  be  something.  It  aims 
to  systemize  and  reduce  to  concrete  terms  those  educational 
forces  which  stand  in  closest  relation  to  the  individual ;  it  strives 
to  give  him  such  master}^  over  his  environment,  such  insight  into 
its  unalterable  requirements,  as  will  make  him  a  desirable  mem- 
ber of  society,  truly  appreciative  of  that  which  lies  within  his 
sphere  and  tolerant  of  all  that  extends  beyond  it.  Its  standards 
are  purely  relative.  There  is  no  prescribed  course,  no  highest 
degree,  no  graduating  class.  To  substitute  a  more  definite  aim 
for  the  vague  unrest  pervading  unoccupied  minds,  to  neutralize 
the  evil  effects  of  bad  teachings  by  a  forcible  presentation  of  the 
truth,  to  inspire  men  with  warmer  emotions,  higher  impulses, 
nobler  ambitions  —  these  are  its  legitimate  functions. 
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Limits  of  the  movement.  Beneficent  and  praiseworthy  as 
may  be  its  virtues,  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  the  movement 
must  not  pass.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  the  flush  of  first 
victory  its  leaders  may  be  tempted  to  enter  on  campaigns  for 
which  the}r  are  ill  fitted  and  in  which  they  must  suffer  heavy 
loss.  University  extension  teaching  is  no  substitute  for  school 
training.  It  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  church,  any  more 
than  it  can  hope  to  supersede  the  press  or  family.  It  should 
offer  no  royal  road  to  learning,  nor  pose  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
university.     The  cloud  on  the  horizon  —  already  larger  than  a 
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man's  hand  —  bodes  a  coming  storm  if  the  question  of  certificates 
and  degrees  becomes  increasingly  more  prominent.  Recognition 
of  honest  worth  is  not  debasing,  but  it  is  both  debasing  and 
demoralizing  to  judge  the  results  of  university  extension  teaching 
by  the  absolute  standards  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  such  tests  can  be  applied,  there  are  presumably  grounds  for 
asserting  that  extension  students  occasionally  attain  to  high 
grades  of  scholarship,  but  if  the  hope  of  material  reward  be  the 
student's  chief  inducement  it  were  better  that  he  spare  his  pains. 
It  would  be  no  less  a  blunder  to  arra}T  university  extension 
against  the  schools  than  to  despoil  the  integrity  of  university 
degrees  by  impressing  them  into  an  alien  service.  Betttrhave 
fewer  courses  and  smaller  attendance  than  foster  overmuch  con- 
fidence in  a  show  of  learning. 

Future  possibilities.  The  promoters  of  this  new  movement  in 
education  are  engaged  in  no  simple  task.  In  its  final  anal}  sis 
their  aim  is  no  other  than  to  harmonize  sound  educational 
methods  with  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age.  The 
possibilities  which  lie  before  them  may  well  inspire  to  heroic 
effort  and  beget  a  zeal  akin  to  religious  fervor.  But  two  decades 
of  progress  make  only  a  beginning.  The  obstacles  which  have 
been  overcome  are  merely  preparatory  to  those  yet  to  be 
surmounted.  The  problems  on  which  the  destiny  of  the  move- 
ment hangs  still  await  solution.  Chief  among  these,  because 
based  on  a  popular  misconception  of  the  nature  of  culture,  is  the 
vulgar  demand  for  knowledge  which  can  be  measured  in 
materialistic  units.  With  a  fidelity  worthy  of  im  tation  among 
a  wider  circle  of  educators,  university  extension  teachers,  however, 
maintain  that  culture  has  no  cash  value,  that  education  together 
with  religion  belongs  to  the  permanent  interests  of  life.  The 
motto  of  the  London  society  is  its  creed  :  "  Man  needs  knowl- 
edge, not  only  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  means  of  1  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  democracy  will  accept  this  in  its 
integrity  as  an  article  of  its  faith. 
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APPENDIX 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligations  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  principal  extension  organizations  in  England  and  America 
for  assistance  given  him  in  the  collection  of  material  for  this 
study  in  practical  pedagogics ;  he  is  specially  indebted  to  M.  E. 
Sadler,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  university  extension  dele- 
gacy, and  to  Melvil  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  director  of  the  extension  department,  for 
criticism  and  verification  of  parts  of  the  manuscript.  The  authori- 
ties cited  in  the  following  bibliography  of  recent  literature  on 
the  subject  have  been  supplemented  by  personal  experience,  by 
information  contained  in  circulars  of  instruction,  official  announce- 
ments, secretaries'  reports  and  other  documents  issued  by  the 
various  main  centers,  by  press  notices  and  by  correspondence  with 
persons  engaged  in  the  work. 

December,  189-1. 
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Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology. 

Bowdoin  college ,  interest  in  extension 
work,  184*. 

Brooklyn,  early  extension  work, 
1771. 

Brown  university,  cooperation  with 
extension  movement,  183\  2135. 

Brussels,  conference  at,  is79. 


Buffalo  library,  first  course  in  America 
at,  1762. 

California,  extension    work  in  state 

university,  1833. 
Cambridge  university,  reforms  in, 
1552-564;  local  examinations  adopted, 
1558-564;  Prof.  Stuart's  appeal  to, 
1641;  first  courses  given  by,  1656; 
affiliated  centers,  1723-735;  manage- 
ment of  extension  work,  1948-95'; 
summer  school,  2157,  2181. 

Canada,  extension  work,  184s. 

Centers,  organization,  1888-921;  ex- 
pensps,  1895-902,  1927-942,  1997-20l9; 
choice  of  secretary,  1902;  federated, 
1934-942. 

Central  organizations,  early  efforts 
toward,  1639-655;  expenses,  200*- 
l9;  functions,  1961;  methods  of 
control,  194'-96];  possible  aids,  1917; 
tendencies,  1942;  in  Chicago,  1822- 
in  New  York,  178'-799. 

Certificate,  see  Credentials. 

Chautauqua  university,  extension 
movement,  1768  Vt  ;  summer  school, 
160 

I  Ihicago,  extension  movement,  l818-83'. 
See  also  University  of  Chicago. 

Christian  socialist  movement.  1521. 

Cincinnati  university,  int.  rest  in  ex; 
tension  work.  1849,  2188;  Bystem  of 
control.  196MM11. 

Circuit  plan.  1928-98*. 

Class.  2079-85;  introduction  in  extension 
work,  1632. 

Class  courses,  1825,  213'-14*. 
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Colby  university,  interest  in  extension 
work.   1842. 

Colgate  university,  interest  in  exten- 
sion work,  184-. 

Colleges  interested  in  extension  move- 
ment, 1841.  See  also  University  ex- 
tension colleges. 

Conference,  international,  on  univer- 
sity extension,  2019-28;  recommenda- 
tions, 2028-35. 

Continuation  of  extension  work,  vari- 
ous methods,  2 102-199. 

Cooperative  associations  of  working- 
men,  1525;  peripatetic  cooperative 
university,  1637. 

Correspondence  teaching,  1825,  2125. 

Courses,  admission  to,  2089;  circuit 
plan,  1928-934;  concurrent,  1916;  ex- 
penses, 1895-902,  1927-942,  1997-2019; 
earhest  given,  1623,  1656;  improved 
methods,  2224-2o9;  among  miners, 
1698-707;  number  in  England  during 
1894,  1751;  in  sequence,  1915;  for 
special  classes,  2305-336;  offered  in 
summer  schools,  2165-193.  See  also 
Class;  Class  courses;  Examinations; 
Lectures;  Paperwork;  Syllabus. 

Courses  and  methods  in  the  extension 
of  university  teaching,  203-19. 

Credentials,  2037,  20a\  2451. 

Denison.  Edward,  work  among  Lon- 
don poor,  152s. 

Denmark,  connection  of  schools  with 
extension  work,  1859-86-. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  interest  in  extension 
movement,  1789;  acknowledgments 
to,  2462. 

Education,  conception  of,  237'-383; 
century's  progress,  1564-579;  influ- 
ences affecting  progress,  1485-50"; 
influence  of  university,  241&-442; 
should  extend  beyond  school  days, 
2383-898;  importance  to  state,  239s-418, 
2425-442;  state  aid  to,  1537-549,  157s, 
1587-593.  See  also  Public  school 
system;  Technical  education. 

Educational  progress  in  England  and 
America,  148-61. 


England,  annual  expenditures  for  ex- 
tension work,  2808;  courses  given 
during  1894,  1751;  development  of 
university  extension,  161-75;  found- 
ers of  university  extension,  175*; 
number  of  centers,  220*1;  political 
changes,  1528-535;  progress  of  educa- 
tion in,  1509-79;  statistics  of  extension 
work,  22 14. 

Espinas.  M  ,  commissioned  to  report 
on  extension  movement,  2246. 

Examinations,  2085;  value,  161s,  2095- 
102.     See  also  Local  examinations. 

Examiners,  reports,  2249-255. 

Expenses,  1895-902,  1927-942,  1997-2019. 

Extension  centers,  see  Centers. 

Extension  colleges,  1735-742,  192'. 

Extension  courses,  see  Courses.  * 

Extension  lectures,  see  Lectures. 

Extension  literature,  bibliography, 
2465-47;  periodicals,  1964. 

Extension  movement,  aim,  2039-52, 
2442;  change  of  public  sentiment, 
1745-752;  dark  days,  1693;  a  factor  in 
democratic  educational  system,  2361; 
need  of  financial  support,  2345-354; 
founders  in  England,  1752;  meaning 
1481;  origin,  1621-6l1;  pedagogic  con- 
siderations, 237-45;  possibilities,  2455; 
results  of  21  years  of  progress,  220-36; 
in  Africa,  1852;  in  Australia,  184s- 
854;  in  continental  Europe,  1854-882; 
in  England,  progress,  161-75; 

in     America,     difficulties,     1802; 
growth,  176-S4S;  outlook,  2035. 

Extension  teachers,  see  Teachers. 

Extension  teaching,  see  Teaching. 

Extension  work,  class  distinctions  dis- 
regarded, 2295-305;  criticism,  2281- 
295;  efficiency  of,  2244-263;  expendi- 
tures in  England,  22C8;  influence  on 
individuals  and  society,  2262-295; 
connection  with  libraries.  1762,  2067, 
2274;  limitations,  2443-455;  means  of 
continuation,  2102-199;  organization, 
188-203;  state  aid  to,  1791-2031;  vari- 
ous features,  1969-976;  must  remain 
voluntary,  2354-36'. 

Farmers,  extension  work  for,  159s-605, 
2332. 
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Fees,  lecturers,  1999-2002,  2351 . 

Founders  of  extension  movement  in 
England,  1752. 

France,  extension  movement  in,  187:J; 
investigation  of  extension  move- 
ment by  Ministry  of  education,  2246. 

Free  schools,  see  Public  schools. 

Ghent,  extension  work  at  university, 

1863. 
Gresham  college  students'  association, 

object,  21 l1 
Gresham  university  commission,  1742. 

Harper,  W:  R.,  extension  work,  1769- 
IV,  182'. 

Higher  education,  demand  for,  2339- 
34;:  relation  to  state.  1587-598,  2362; 
necessity*  of  in  democratic  govern- 
ment. 242M4*. 

Home  reading  circles.  2116-127. 

Illinois,  extension  work  in  state  uni- 
versity, 1S33. 

Illiteracy  in   England,   statistics,  1542. 

Indiana,  extension  work  in  state  uni- 
versity, 1833. 

Industrial  activity,  progress,  1493, 
1509-516. 

Industrial  education,  appropriation 
for.  170--723. 

Industrial  schools,  establishment  in 
England,  V 

International  conference  on  university 
extension,  2019-2^;  recommendations, 
2028-36. 

Iowa,  extension  work  in  state  univer- 
sity, 1833. 

Italy,  interest  in  extension  work,  187". 

Kansas,  extension  work  in  state  uni- 
versity, 1833. 

Kingsley,  (  Iharles,  founding  of  Christ- 
ian socialist  movement,  1521. 

Knowledge,  increased  possibilities, 
1504. 

Leclerc,  .Max.  quoted.  224  . 

Lecturers,  see  Teachers. 

Lecture.-.    2059-7';     course    vs    single 

lecture.  1624.  1724.    See  also  Courses; 

Lyceum  system. 


Legislative  appropriations  for  exten- 
sion work,  179'. 

Libraries,  connection  with  extension 
work.  17(i-.  206',  227*.  See  also 
Traveling  libraries. 

Literature  of  extension  movement, 
1963;  bibliography,  246M7. 

Local  examinations  adopted  by  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  15o8-564. 

London,  workingmen's  college  in. 
1522;  extension  work  in,  1665-07  : 
union  of  educational  institutions 
recommended,  1742;  courses  for 
workingmen,  2325. 

London  society  for  the  extension  of 
university  teaching  formed,  1G71; 
scheme  of  control,  1956. 

Lyceum  system,  1592. 

Massachusetts  institute  of  tech- 
nology, cooperation  with  extension 
work.  2166. 

Maurice,  F:D.,  founding  of  Christian 
socialist  movement,  1519-523. 

Mechanic  arts,  education  in,  1598-606. 

Melbourne  university  extension  jour- 
nal, 196:. 

Methods  in  extension  teaching,  2(T-19. 

Michigan,  extension  work  in  state 
university,  18i 

Miners,  extension  work  among,  166s— 
70',  2106,  2265-272,  2316. 

Minnesota,  extension  work  in,  lv",  . 

Missouri,  extension  work  in  state  uni- 
versity, 1833. 

Morrill  land  grant,  1601. 

Moulton,  R:  G.,  extension  work  in 
America,  1801,  18-  . 

New  York,  progress  of  extension 
movement  in,  1779-80'-;  library  ex- 
tension work,  179s,  2276;  organiza- 
tion of  extension  work.  195s;  num- 
ber of  centers,  220*;  special  features, 
22  V. 

New  Zealand,  interest  in  extension 
work,  1 

Norway,  extension  work   in.   Is 

Note-taking  in  extension  courses,  162s. 

Nottingham,  early  educational  efforts, 
1519. 
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Ohio,  extension  work  in  state  uni- 
versity, 1833. 

Organization,  practical  methods,  188— 
203.     See  also  Central  organization. 

Oxford  university,  reforms  in,  1552-564; 
local  examinations  adopted,  1558-564; 
early  extension  work,  167°— 693;  forms 
university  extension  college,  1735-742; 
control  of  extension  work,  1948— 951 ; 
lectures  for  workingmen,  211s— 12'2; 
correspondence  teaching,  2126;  sum- 
mer school,  2155,  2165-18>,  2195. 

Oxford  university  extension  gazette, 
1965. 

Paper  work,  2075. 

Pedagogic  considerations  in  extension 

teaching,  237-45. 
Pedagogic  methods,  2054. 
Peoples  colleges,    1519,    1735-742,   191 6, 

1921. 
Pepper,  Provost,  interest  in  extension 

work,  ISO6. 
Philadelphia,   early    extension  work, 

1805-812;  summer  schools  in,  2183-193. 
Philanthropic  movements,  1517-52V 
Poole,    W.    F.,   interest  in    extension 

work,  1819. 
Public  school  system  of  England,  1544. 

Reading,  improvement  in,  through 
extension  work,  2272. 

Reading  circles,  2116-127. 

Regents,  see  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York . 

Rhode  Island,  extension  work  in,  1831. 

Rochdale  society,  extension  lectures 
before,  1636. 

Rochester  university,  interest  in  ex- 
tension work,  1842 . 

Russell,  J.  E.,  appointed  to  report  on 
educational  affairs  in  Europe,  1476 . 

Russia,  proposed  extension  work,  ^78. 

Rutgers  college,  interest  in  extension 
work,  1842. 

Sadler,   M .   E . ,  acknowledgments  to, 

2462. 
Scandinavia,  extension  work  in,  1855— 

862. 


Scholarships,  2159-165. 

School  training,  place  in  intellectual 
development,  2389-398. 

Scientific  progress  in  19th  century, 
1509-514. 

Secondary  schools,  state  aid  for,  1573. 

Secretary,  choice  of,  19G-;  in  charge  of 
several  centers,  1934;  should  be  also 
lecturer,  1936. 

Sheffield,  early  educational  efforts, 
1519. 

Social  conditions,  changes  in,  1498-503, 
1514. 

State,  need  of  educated  citizens,  239s- 
418,  2426-442. 

State  aid,  to  education,  1537 -549,  1573 ; 
to  higher  education,  158"-59-;  to  ex- 
tension movement,  1791,  2031. 

Statistics  of  extension  work,  221. 

Stuart,  James,  early  extension  work, 
162'-648. 

Students  association,  2104-116. 

Subjects,  distribution  of,  2229-238. 

Summer  schools,  1605;  advantages,  2144; 
criticism  of,  2193,  2285;  in  America, 
2151;  in  England,  2154-183;  introduc- 
tion at  Oxford,  1691;  in  Philadelphia, 
218M93. 

Sweden,  extension  work  in,  1854-362. 

Switzerland,  proposed  extension  work, 
1874. 

Syllabus,  207';  early  use  in  extension 
classes,  1625. 

Teachers,  difficulty  in  providing,  ISO1, 
1812;  fees,  1999-2002,  2351;  qualifica- 
tions, 1976-988;  requirements  and 
methods,  2059-86;  training  for  exten- 
sion work,  1812,  1988-997. 

Teaching, courses  and  methods,  203-19. 
See  also  Correspondence  teaching. 

Technical  education  grant,  1707-723. 

Toynbee,  Arnold ,  philanthropic  work, 
1523. 

Training  of  teachers,  1812,  1988-997. 

Traveling  libraries,  introduction,  1689; 
in  New  York,  1784,  1795. 

Trinity  college  (Ct.),  interest  in  exten- 
sion work,  184'2 . 
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United  States,  see  America. 
Universities,  power  in  popular  educa- 
tion, 2342.  2418-44'2 .    See  also  Oxford : 

Cambridge . 
Universities  of    England  and  Wales, 

connection    with    extension     work, 

2255-262. 
University  extension,  term,  1481,  197'. 

See  also  Extension. 
U>i  iversity      extension     (periodical) , 

1966. 
University  extension  bulletin,  1965. 
University  extension  colleges,  1735-742, 

1921. 
University  extension  journal,  196s. 
University  extension  magazine,  196,;. 
University  extension  world,  1966. 
University  of  Chicago,  organization, 

1973;  extension  work  at,  1771,  1821- 

831, 1952;  study  inabsentla,  1825, 2128; 

class  courses,  1825,  2135-14':  summer 

school,  2152. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  training 

for  extension  teaching  at,  1816. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
J.  E.  Russell  appointed  commission- 
er by,  147°;  establishes  extension  de- 
partment, 1787:  brief  sketch,  1789; 
scope  of  extension  department,  197'2, 
2219. 

University  of  Upsala,  organizes  sum- 
mer school,  1855 . 

Void,  J.  M. ,  interest  in  extension  work. 
1855;  on  Oxford  summer  school,  2195, 

Wales,  intermediate  education  act, 
1573;  extension  work  in,  2255. 

Wharton  school  of  political  science, 
training  of  extension  teachers  at, 
1816. 

Wisconsin,  extension  work  in,  1833. 

Workingmen,  associations,  15 16,  1525; 
attempt  to  organize  cooperative  uni- 
versity, 1631;  extension  courses  for, 
1628-635,  2312-332;  political  advance- 
ment in  England,  1535.  See  also 
Miners. 

Workingmen's  college,  1522. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary 
branches.  Its  field  includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools  but  also  educational 
work  connected  with  libraries,  museums,  university  extension  courses 
and  similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching 
institution.  It  is  a  state  department  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation 
of  more  than  500  institutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate 
powers  exercised  by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
who  are  ex  officio  regents.  Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
United  States  senators  ;  they  are  unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public 
officers  in  New  York  chosen  for  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor  who  serve 
without  salary,  and  a  secretary. 

The  secretary,  under  official  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  keeping  and  proper  use  of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books, 
records  and  other  property  in  charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper 
administration  and  discipline  of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and.  duties.  Beside  many  other  important  powers  and 
duties,  the  regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke 
the  charters  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or 
other  educational  institutions  ;  to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by 
the  state  for  their  use  ;  to  inspect  their  workings  and  require  annual 
reports  under  oath  of  their  presiding  officers  ;  to  establish  examinations 
as  to  attainments  in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candidates  suit- 
able certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorary  degrees. 

Ihey  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  $106,000,  part  for  buy- 
ing books  and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools  raising  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  and  the  results  of  instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  prescribed  courses  for  which  the  regents  examinations  afford 
the  official  test.  They  also  expend  annually  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of 
free  public  libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  Regular  quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the 
fourth  Thursdays  of  November,  February  and  May.  Special  meetings 
are  held  whenever  business  requires. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the 
officers  of  institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration  of  subjects 
of  mutual  interest,  has  been  held  annually  since  1863  in  the  senate 
chamber  in  Albany.  Convocation  meets  on  the  last  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  June. 

Though  primarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  dis- 
cussed are  of  equal  interest  outside  the  state.  Its  reputation  as  the 
most  important  higher  educational  meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the 
past  few  years  drawn  to  it  many  eminent  educators  not  residents  of 
New  York,  who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and  share  fully  in  all  dis- 
cussions. It  elects  each  year  a  council  of  five  to  represent  it  in  inter- 
vals between  meetings.  Its  proceedings  issued  annually  are  of  great 
value  in  all  educational  libraries. 
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Departments 

1  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  supervision, 
inspection,  reports,,  legislation,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to 
another  department. 

Duplicate  division.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution 
in  the  University  may  send  books  or  apparatus  which  it  no  longer  requires- 
and  select  from  it  in  return  an  equal  value  suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

2  Examination  —  including  preacademic,  law  student,  medical,  dental  and 
veterinary  student,  academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  library, 
extension  and  any  other  examinations  conducted  by  the  regents,  and  also 
credentials  or  degrees  conferred  on  examination. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  as  the  best  lever  for  securing  better  work 
from  teachers  and  more  systematic  and  continuous  study  from  students,  and 
as  the  best  means  of  detecting  and  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  or  methods. 
They  cover  130  subjects  and  require  1,500,000  question  papers  annually,  and 
are  held  the  week  ending  the  last  Friday  in  January  and  March  and  the  third 
Friday  in  June,  in  the  502  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  University  and 
also  at  various  central  points  where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates. 

8  Extension  —  including  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspondence 
schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lecture  courses,  study  clubs, 
reading  circles  and  other  agencies  for  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of 
opportunities  and  f acuities  for  education,  specially  for  those  unable  to  attend 
the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Public  libraries  division.  To  promote  the  general  library  interests  of  the 
state,  which  through  it  expends  $25,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
libraries.  Under  its  charge  are  the  traveling  libraries  for  lending  to  local 
libraries  or  to  communities  not  yet  having  permanent  libraries. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  extension  movement  is  provision  of  the 
best  reading  for  all  citizens  by  means  of  traveling,  home  and  capitol  libraries 
and  annotated  lists  through  the  public  libraries  division. 

4  State  library — including  state  law,  medical,  and  education  libraries, 
library  school,  bibliographic  publications,  lending  books  to  students  and  similar 
library  interests. 

Library  school.  The  law  authorizes  the  state  library  to  give  to  any  librarian, 
assistant,  or  other  person  interested  in  any  library  in  the  state,  instruction  and 
assistance  in  organizing  and  administering  libraries.  Students  receive  from 
the  state  library  staff,  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  library  during 
their  two  years'  course,  careful  training  in  cataloging,  classification  and  all 
other  duties  of  professional  librarianship. 

5  State  museum — including  all  scientific  specimens  and  collections,  works 
of  art,  objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  property  appropriate  to  a  general 
museum,  if  owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific 
law ;  also  the  research  department  carried  on  by  the  state  geologist  and 
paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomologist,  and  all  similar  scientific  interests  of 
the  University. 


